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ECONOMY AND ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Throughout the nation today an insistent popular demand is be- 
ing made for economy in government. Everywhere boards of edu- 
cation are facing the grave responsibility of deciding whether the 
economic conditions of their communities and the educational op- 
portunities now being afforded the next generation are such as to 
warrant or require a reduction in school expenditures. Where such 
reduction seems inevitable, the question arises as to how and where 
it should be made. The most obvious solution of the problem is to 
cut teachers’ salaries, to eliminate certain curriculum offerings, or 
to close the schools altogether. It is entirely possible, however, that 
none of these is the action which should be taken. However neces- 
sary such procedures may be in certain instances, it is not at all 
likely that they will prove to be ultimate measures. The fact is that 
the depression is forcing on school authorities the necessity of mak- 
ing a searching examination of the adequacy of their methods of 
raising and of spending the school revenue. 

If a community is experiencing difficulty in financing its educa- 
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tional program, the difficulty may arise from one or more of a num- 
ber of causes. Of course, the community may be undertaking a 
program which its economic resources are inadequate to support. 
Such may seem to be the case, however, when the real difficulty 
is the inadequate system of taxation employed to meet the expenses 
of government. There can be little doubt that the threatened 
breakdown of government in this country is due in large measure 
to the fact that real property is unable to support the demands 
which government makes on it. Finally, the financial difficulties of 
many school communities may be due very largely to defective 
forms of administrative organization. 

A type of administrative organization which experience has 
proved to be wasteful and inefficient still persists in a great many 
American cities. Instead of placing the responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the school system directly on a single executive, 
these cities operate under a dual or multiple plan of control whereby 
the educational interests of the school organization are intrusted to 
a superintendent and the business interests to a business manager. 
At best, such a form of organization is expensive and inefficient; in 
those communities where school funds are regarded as a source of 
political patronage, such a form of organization often exhibits op- 
portunities for misuse of funds which no community should tolerate. 

The experience of Chicago and of Cleveland may be drawn on to 
illustrate the truth of some of the foregoing statements. Chicago ex- 
hibits the results of dual control in a city where, as a rule, a close 
relation has existed between the board of education and the political 
organization in control of the municipal government; Cleveland 
affords an illustration of the operation of the dual form of adminis- 
trative organization in a city which has been singularly free of politi- 
cal influences in its school system. 

In the present issue of the Elementary School Journal appears an 
article by Professor Nelson B. Henry on the support of the schools 
and the management of the school fund in the city of Chicago. This 
discussion was delivered as a radio address at the request of a num- 
ber of civic organizations interested in the welfare of the city 
schools. In it Professor Henry points out that the difficulties which 
Chicago is experiencing in keeping its schools running have their 
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origin in the defective tax system and in “the political administra- 
tion of the taxing machinery.” The article also explains how the 
dual organization of the Chicago school system operates to prevent 
the superintendent from making the most effective use of available 
school. funds. It shows, moreover, that the administration of the 
business enterprises of this school system by a business manager 
not responsible to the superintendent has made it possible for the 
political parties to extend their patronage practices into this branch 
of the school service. 

The Schools Committee of the Citizens League of Cleveland has 
recently made a report on the form of administrative organization 
under which that city operates its schools. The report points out 
that there is “an unmistakable undertone of growing restlessness 
and concern on the part of the community with regard to the ad- 
ministration of the schools.” This growing dissatisfaction does not 
spring from a lack of confidence in the school-board members be- 
cause for the past twenty years members of the Board of Education 
of Cleveland have generally been men and women who have com- 
manded public confidence. The dissatisfaction grows out of the 
mounting costs of the educational system and out of the feeling that 
the form of administrative organization may be defective. After a 
careful study of the practical operations of the dual or multiple form 
of school organization which has been employed in Cleveland for a 
number of years, the committee is unreservedly of the opinion that 
this system is both costly and inefficient. The following statement 
is quoted from the report of the committee. 


But there are also, we believe, defects in the plan of administrative organiza- 
tion which should be given serious consideration by the board, especially in 
these days of financial stringency. Economical administration of any large and 
growing organization is dependent, in the first place, upon an efficient form of 
administrative organization. In the opinion of the Schools Committee of the 
Citizens League, which opinion is confirmed by every educational survey made 
of the Cleveland school system, the present administrative organization is not 
conducive to the most economical and efficient administration of the schools. 

The public-school system in Cleveland, as in every city in the country, has 
grown without any underlying philosophy or rational planning of its organiza- 
tion to meet its growing needs. A survey of the history of the Cleveland school 
organization and the legislation under which it has developed will show the 
absence of consistent administrative principles governing its development. 
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Nearly every form of administrative organization known to public education 
has been tried at some time—a board of managers without a superintendent, a 
single elected director with an advisory board of trustees, a board composed 
of members elected at large and by districts with a single and also dual- and 
triple-headed administration. The present form of organization is, in brief, an 
elective board of seven members with three appointive chief administrative 
officers, each in charge of an independent department responsible directly to 
the board 

In a private corporation doing as large a business as the Cleveland school 
system does, unified administrative control would be regarded as absolutely 
essential. No large and well-organized corporation would think of trying to 
operate under the multiple independent executive plan such as prevails in the 
Cleveland schools. It simply cannot be done successfully for any great length of 
time, especially with rapidly expanding functions and increasing expenditures. 

But even the fact that Cleveland has been blessed for a period of years with 
good school officials, who have been able to overcome, to a considerable extent, 
the deficiencies of a defective organization is no justification for continuing an 
inherently weak administrative system. Even an exceptionally conscientious 
and industrious board, and able and efficient department heads, cannot and 
have not overcome all of the deficiencies inevitable in a system of divided 
authority and scattered responsibility such as we now have in Cleveland. 

The deficiencies are apparent to anyone who has taken the trouble to study, 
or who has been in close touch with, the Cleveland school system. As in all 
such institutions, heads of independent administrative departments of this 
kind, without a strong controlling head directly and constantly in charge, de- 
velop a great caution, and sometimes a deep jealousy, lest they tread on the 
territory of the other, or lest the other department assume authority which does 
not belong to it. This is the situation which has developed in the Cleveland 
school system under the present triple-headed system of administration. The 
superintendent of instruction, the director of buildings, and the head of the 
finance department have grown so over-cautious and over-formal in their rela- 
tionships that many of their departmental negotiations are carried on by 
correspondence, as if they lived in widely separated cities, instead of in the same 
building under the same roof, close to each other, and with intercommunicating 
telephones. At board meetings, members making inquiries concerning matters 
involving two or more of these administrative departments have frequently re- 
ceived the reply that the departmental heads are not yet ready to report, in 
view of the fact that correspondence is now on the way between the two de- 
partments. On more than one occasion, the president of the board of education 
in board meetings has commented upon this unnecessarily formal and diplomatic 
way of doing public business between departments in the same building and in 
the same division of government. Attention has frequently been called by pub- 
lic officers in other departments of government to the fact that the school 
administrative departments have more stenographers and clerks in proportion 
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to the work to be done than any other departments of similar size and scope in 
the city or county governments. But such conditions are the inevitable outcome 
of the present multiple system of administrative control 

Another evidence of the inherent weakness of the dual or multiple plan of 
organization is found in the divided authority in practically every school build- 
ing in the city. Instead of having in each building a single executive head re- 
sponsible to the single central authority at school headquarters, each school has 
two authorities wholly independent of each other—the principal and the custo- 
dian. The principal is responsible to the superintendent of schools and the 
custodian to the director of schools. The principal is charged with the education 
of the children whose educational progress is materially influenced by their 
daily physical surroundings—the cleanliness of the rooms, the amount of light, 
the degree of heat, and the quality of the ventilation. The teachers may com- 
plain to the principal of the lack of heat or ventilation, or need of clean windows; 
but the principal has no authority over the custodian who is responsible for the 
care of the building. Her only appeal is to her superior, the superintendent of 
schools, who in turn can appeal to the director of schools. 

Frequently principals have been called as witnesses before the civil-service 
commission to testify as to the bad conditions in buildings or as to the miscon- 
duct of the custodian—conditions over which the principal has no control. 
This testimony always affords a most convincing proof of the defects of divided 
authority in the school building, where there should be unified control. 

In short, the dual administrative system so divides responsibility that the 
education of the children, the sole purpose for which the schools are maintained, 
suffers as a result. Divided authority of this nature is contrary to every princi- 
ple of efficient administration and is particularly unfortunate in the public 
schools where the physical surroundings have such an important influence on 
the education of the children. There is scarcely a dissent from the opinion 
among educators that the principal should be the highest authority in the build- 
ing where she is held responsible for the education of the children. 

Perhaps the most serious fault with the multiple plan of control as it works 
in Cleveland is that it hinders and prevents the board of education itself from 
functioning in its proper capacity. Instead of acting as the originator and de- 
terminer of policies and leaving to the superintendent of schools the administra- 
tive details of carrying these policies into effect, the board in Cleveland has 
found itself obliged to act as the harmonizing agency between three separate 
units of an educational system. This means that the board is compelled to oc- 
cupy its time not with broad questions of policy, but with petty adjustments 
between departments. No one can attend a meeting of the Cleveland board 
of education without being impressed with the fact that questions of policy 
are rarely, if ever, discussed and that the time of the board is necessarily con- 
sumed with reconciling differences between the departments and settling ques- 
tions of administrative detail. Some of these details must, of course, under 
state law be acted upon by the board; but there are pages of itemizations 
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which would never require board action under an effective unitary plan of ad- 
ministration 

If the administrative control were centered in one director, appointed by and 
responsible to the board, administrative details would go to him for action 
and approval, and the board’s time would be released for the consideration of 
questions of policy. Certainly the board’s time should not be consumed with 
the departmental details which could be so much better disposed of by a director 
trained and experienced in school organization work. This was one of the im- 
portant reasons which led the Cleveland Foundation survey to declare that the 
serious lack of centralized control and educational leadership in the Cleveland 
schools constituted its major defect. 

The previous surveys of the Cleveland schools which have been cited in this 
report suggest two ways by which centralized administrative control might be 
established. One would be by centralizing all administrative authority under 
the superintendent of schools, as recommended in the Cleveland Foundation 
survey and similar to the plan recently adopted for the Cincinnati school system. 
The other would be to retain essentially the present plan of three departments 
but place them under a chief executive officer appointed by and responsible to 
the board of education as a co-ordinator and administrative supervisor as 
provided in the plan suggested in the survey report of 1922. 

This committee of the Citizens League is inclined to favor the second plan 
which would create the position of a chief executive officer who would be re- 
sponsible to the board of education for the administration of the entire school 
system and to whom the heads of the three departments (instruction, building, 
and finance) would report. The committee believes that this would enable the 
board of education to select an executive of outstanding ability—one upon 
whom the board could depend not only for the supervision of the work of in- 
struction, but also for the financial and business activities of the entire school 
system. The board’s choice for this important office need not be restricted to 
the field of public-school executives alone. It should search the educational and 
business fields for a man who combines the qualities of a trained educator and 
a competent business executive. 

The administration of a $22,000,000 organization is a large responsibility 
which should command the ability of the highest type of executive available. 
It is only through such leadership that the school system can effectively achieve 
the co-ordination of its administrative functions which is so necessary to econ- 
omy and efficiency 

We believe that a single responsible and trained executive over the entire 
administration of the schools under an elective board of education whose func- 
tions are legislative in character is quite as necessary to efficient school manage- 
ment as it is to the successful administration of large financial and industrial 
corporations. The most fundamental need of the Cleveland schools, as we see 
it, is first to approve an administrative plan which will make complete central- 
ization possible, and then find some able, vigorous, and far-sighted educational 
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statesman who can co-ordinate the system in the interests of the school children 
of Cleveland. 

In order to put such a plan of organization into effect some legislation would 
probably be required. Such legislation should be secured as an optional school- 
organization plan enabling Cleveland or any other city in the state to adopt 
the plan or to continue under its present organization system. 

The objection may be raised that such an official would mean only added 
expense. That phase of the question has been fully considered. We believe such 
a co-ordinator would actually save many times his own salary merely through a 
proper correlation of administrative work. His services to the purely education- 
al side of school work would be of inestimable value 

In our opinion, the adoption of a unified and centralized system of adminis- 
tration should no longer be delayed. Even the present helpful spirit of co-opera- 
tion existing in the system cannot supply the absence of centralized administra- 
tive control. We would, therefore, urge that this much-needed change be given 
early consideration by the board of education, because it lies at the basis of the 
whole educational system. 


INCOME-TAX LEGISLATION IN ILLINOIS 


The recent session of the Illinois legislature has passed an act 
providing for an income tax, which will materially extend the tax 
base for the support of elementary education. In substance, the act 
imposes a tax on each person or fiduciary resident in the state with 
respect to his entire net income and on each non-resident or fiduciary 
with respect to his entire net income derived from within the state. 
The tax on incomes is as follows: 1 per cent of the amount of net 
income not exceeding $1,000, 2 per cent of the amount in excess of 
$1,000 but not in excess of $4,000, 3 per cent of the amount in excess 
of $4,000 but not in excess of $9,000, 4 per cent of the amount in 
excess of $9,000 but not in excess of $15,000, 5 per cent of the 
amount in excess of $16,000 but not in excess of $25,000, and 6 per 
cent of the amount in excess of $25,000. Exemptions from taxation 
are $1,000 for single persons, $2,500 for a head of a family and $300 
for each child under eighteen years of age or other dependent person. 
Deductions from his computed income tax are allowed the taxpayer 
for taxes paid on profit-producing property “but the tax computed 
with respect to his total net income shall not be decreased by such 
credit in any greater proportion than his net income derived solely 
from property reported as producing net income bears to his total 
net income from all sources before deduction of personal exemp- 
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tions.”” Deduction is also allowed for taxes paid on residence prop- 
erty occupied by the owner, but in no case may such reduction be 
greater than $100. The tax is to be administered by a newly created 
department of revenue. The proceeds from the tax are to be paid 
into the public-school fund of the state treasury and are to be em- 
ployed for the maintenance of elementary schools. 


USE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR OTHER THAN SCHOOL PURPOSES 


In a recent case decided by the Supreme Court of Wyoming, it 
was held that local school authorities may permit community use of 
school buildings for social and recreational purposes. It was the 
policy of the school board concerned to permit a wide use of the 
school building. On one occasion it leased the building to the 
Knights of Pythias Lodge for the purpose of holding a dance. It 
permitted the parent-teachers’ association to hold monthly meet- 
ings in the school building, and on one occasion this association 
gave an entertainment at which an admission fee was charged. The 
association planned to sell lunches prepared with school equipment 
to those who attended its meetings, the profits derived therefrom 
to be used to purchase a curtain for the stage in the school audito- 
rium. Finally, interscholastic basket-ball games were held in the 
school gymnasium at which fees for admission were charged. The 
owner of a dance hall, which was rented from time to time for 
dances, public meetings, and social gatherings, brought an action to 
enjoin the school board ‘from leasing or permitting the use of, 
either for hire or otherwise, the property of the aforesaid school dis- 
trict, for dances, social entertainments by persons or organizations 
charging admission fees, or for any other purpose than strictly school 
or educational purposes.” In refusing to issue the desired injunc- 
tion, the court said in part: 


The qualified electors of the district are vested by law with power to direct 
the sale or other disposition of the schoolhouse, its site, or any other district 
property. This power they may delegate to the district board, which in turn, 
through such authority, may mhke the necessary arrangements and contracts 
therefor. One of the well-established meanings of the word “dispose” is “to 
assign to a use.” We have seen that the Supreme Court of Iowa has several 
times, and, as we think, correctly, held identical statutory language conferring 
power upon the electors of a school district to manage their affairs, to grant 


* Merryman v. School District No. 16, 5 Pac. (2nd) 267. 
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them the authority to make such disposition of the schoolhouse owned by the 
district as they regard right and proper, and to permit any reasonable and prop- 
er use of it, which in their discretion they may determine. So it was decided to 
be a proper use to allow public assemblages for religious purposes in the school 
building when the district electors had voted approving such use. It seems to us 
that our statute, thus construed, is at least as broad in its scope as that in Ne- 
braska, allowing public assemblages in the school building under rules prescribed 
by the district, and considered in Brooks v. Elder [108 Neb. 761, 189 N.W. 284], 
or that in California, permitting recreational activities in the school building, 
where meetings may be held to discuss educational, political, economic, artistic, 
and moral interests of the citizens, and applied in McClure v. Board of Educa- 
tion [38 Calif. App. 500, 176 Pac. 711], or that in Illinois, designating as a proper 
use of the school building the holding there of religious meetings, evening 
schools, literary societies, and ‘‘such other meetings as the directors may deem 
proper,” and applied in Lagow v. Hill [143 Ill. App. 523] and Nichols v. School 
Directors [93 Ill. 61, 34 Am. Rep. 160]. 

In the cafeteria cases cited above [Goodman v. School Dist. No. 1, City and 
County of Denver, 32 Fed. (2nd) 586, 63 L.R.A. 92; Ralph v. Orleans Parish 
School Board, 158 La. 659, 104 So. 490; Bozeman et al. v. Morrow et al., (Tex. 
Civ. App.) 34 S.W. (2nd) 654], under the general power to control instruction 
in the public schools and school property, school boards were held authorized 
to permit private individuals to earn salaries from the profits of selling food and 
school supplies to students, teacher, and employees during the noontime recess 
and outside of school-session hours, despite the protest of merchants who had 
their places of business near the schoolhouse and sold the same sort of mer- 
chandise to the public. Why may not the Parent Teachers’ Association of 
Moorcroft—an organization confessedly established to encourage interest in 
educational matters and of which plaintiff himself admits he was formerly a 
member—in the instant case, under our law, be permitted to sell lunches and 
hold an occasional entertainment, the monetary returns from which, over and 
above necessary expenses, are devoted to purchasing needed equipment for the 
school, and thus saving the taxpayers as a body additional expense? We are 
quite unable to see why this may not be done in the light of well-considered 
authority. As for the activities of the student body, in holding basket-ball 
games and dramatic entertainments in the school building, the record shows 
that the money derived from them also is applied solely to school purposes and 
to encourage an interest in athletics—physical culture being on the curriculum 
of the school. Certainly the participation of students in the presentation of 
class plays in the building must be regarded as educational, instructing them 
in the art of self-control, poise, and the ability to think and speak before a 
public audience. Since the days of Euripides and Terence such exercises have 
been regarded as highly educational. While it is true the money derived from 
all these entertainments was not paid directly into the school-district treasury, 
the use made of it accomplished the same result as if it had been. 

Regarding the dance permitted by the school board to be conducted by the 
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fraternal organization—the Knights of Pythias—it appears to have been obvi- 
ously an orderly and law-abiding affair, and one of the members of the school 
board himself attended it. The school district received compensation for the use 
of the building, more than sufficient to recompense any outlay it was obliged 
to make for light, fuel, etc. It would seem that such permitted use is far from 
presenting so strong a case as that of Cost v. Shinault [113 Ark. 19, 166 S.W. 
740, Ann. Cas. 1916C 483] and that of Lagow v. Hill [143 Ill. App. 523], where 
parts of the school buildings were formally leased to fraternal organizations for 
definite periods, and such action by the school districts was held proper. 

So long as the proper maintenance and conduct of the school is not inter- 
fered with, or in any wise hampered, and so long as school-district property is 
neither injured, defaced, nor destroyed, as we view it, our law vests a generous 
amount of discretion in the school-district electors, in regular meeting as- 
sembled, concerning what use shall be made of the school-district property when 
it is not in actual service for formal school sessions. Our legislatures, over a 
period of some sixty years, have thought it quite safe, evidently, to trust such 
matters to the sound judgment of the several communities of the state in deter- 
mining their respective needs. That this is a wise and salutary arrangement we 
have not the slightest doubt. It is especially manifest in view of the broadening 
sphere of educational activities. With that discretion we must decline to inter- 
fere in the case at bar, for in our judgment the law defining the powers of school 
districts has not been transgressed. 


The position taken by the Wyoming court is in harmony with 


most recent decisions on the subject. In some of the older cases the 
courts were disposed to restrict the use of school property to strictly 
school purposes on the theory that public property could not be used 
for private purposes. More recently, however, the courts have come 
to recognize that the public schools of a community should touch its 
life at every possible point. 


A STUDY OF THE HEALTH BEHAVIOR OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


A recent issue of the New York Sun carries the following account 
of an investigation being conducted by the State Department of 
Education of New York. 


To determine what problems in health habits the New York State teachers 
meet as they work with their boys and girls day by day, the State Education 
Department is conducting a study of the “health behavior” of about 3,500 
children in fifty-four cities and villages in the state. 

When the statistical study is finished, the conclusions will be given to a 
committee which will use this information in constructing a new guide in health- 
teaching. 
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The local school authorities in each section have selected certain teachers 
from each grade (kindergarten through the sixth) to participate in the study. 
Each teacher was asked to observe carefully for a period of about five weeks the 
health habits and practices of only two children, a boy and a girl. These chil- 
dren, who were selected by a method that would give what the statistician calls 
a “random sampling,” did not know that their physical habits as well as their 
mental habits and personality traits were under observation. 

The teachers, after completing the study of the school life of these two 
children, visited their homes and asked the mothers about the health habits 
carried on at home. To aid the teachers in making this study, a check list of 
questions covering all phases of the child’s experience was supplied by the State 
Education Department. 

The completed studies are now being received by the State Education De- 
partment, and the analysis of the data has already begun. Interesting correla- 
tions will be worked out. This research will discover whether the health behav- 
ior of the child more favored by fortune is superior to that of the less favored 
child, whether intelligence plays a réle in helping a child to establish good health 
habits, whether and in what respects the health habits of girls are superior to 
those of boys. It will also reveal the influence of the nationality of the parents 
on the health behavior of children growing up under conditions of American 
life today. 


REPORT CARDS FOR THE KINDERGARTEN AND 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Despite arguments which may be marshaled against the report 
card, it is nevertheless an important instrument for informing both 
pupil and parents of the school’s estimate of the pupil’s progress. 
More than that, the report card serves as a means of informing 
parents of the goals which the school sets for individual child growth 
and development, and this device may be used to secure the co- 
operation of parents in attaining those goals. It should always be 
kept in mind, too, that the report card is likely to be a most impor- 
tant influence in the development of the personality of the child. 
The child’s morale may be profoundly affected by reports that do 
not correctly appraise either his intellectual growth or character 
traits. If report cards are used, therefore, it is patent that they 
should represent both an accurate and a specific appraisal of the 
child’s progress. 

In recent years the specific goals of the elementary school have 
been greatly modified by enrichment and reorganization of the cur- 
riculum and by the placing of greater emphasis on the development 
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of attitudes, interests, and behaviors. It becomes necessary, ac- 
cordingly, to develop a type of report card which provides for an 
accurate and specific appraisal of the pupil’s progress toward these 
newer goals of the school. For example, the child’s behavior can no 
longer be regarded as a unit to be evaluated under such terms as 
“conduct” and ‘“‘deportment.’”’ Conduct is a complex matter, and 
its several elements should be broken apart and evaluated. 

A recent leaflet published by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion under the title Report Cards for Kindergarten and Elementary 
Grades should prove helpful to those superintendents and principals 
who are concerned with the development of report cards of more 
satisfactory types than those traditionally used. The leaflet reports 
an analysis of typical report cards in use in 515 city school systems. 
It lists the subjects included on report cards in the order of their 
frequency of occurrence. Of greater interest is the list of behavior 
qualities and working habits which appear most frequently on re- 
port cards. The pamphlet reproduces a number of report cards of the 
more modern type. It contains, too, a brief but well-selected bibliog- 
raphy. 

“‘WHAT SIZE CLASS?”’ AGAIN 

In the October issue of the Elementary School Journal E. E. 
Keener published an article under the title “What Size Class?” In 
the December issue of the journal L. J. Hauser pointed out certain 
phases of the problem which he felt had been overlooked. In the 
following statement Mr. Keener further clarifies his position. 

The questions concerning ‘‘What Size Class?” raised by L. J. Hauser in the 
December issue of the Elementary School Journal deserve consideration. 

The conclusions of the original article were: ‘“The smallest classes should be 
in the first grade, where the learner requires the greatest amount of individual 
attention, and the classes should become larger as the pupils gain ability in study 
and self-direction.” 

I assume that Hauser agrees with the part of the conclusions which relates to 
smaller classes in the lower grades. It is probably the use of large classes in the 
upper grades which he questions. 

The points raised by Hauser seem to center around two items, namely, 
the opportunity for self-expression and the opportunity for a sympathetic under- 
standing between teacher and pupil. The opportunity for oral self-expression is 
slight even in a small class unless the class contains considerably fewer than 
thirty members. Usually a small percentage of the class does a large percentage 
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of the talking. We cannot hope to have classes small enough to act effectively 
as a single group in the discussion of problems. 

Why not follow the procedure used by organizations outside the classroom? 
Clubs and other organizations refer specific questions to small groups, or com- 
mittees, in which each member has opportunity to contribute facts and argu- 
ments. The recommendations of the committees are then made to the larger 
body which accepts or rejects them. In a class group of fifty members each pu- 
pil can acquire the facts included in a unit of work if proper assignment sheets 
are provided. The class may then be broken up into five or more groups for 
purposes of discussion. These small discussion groups can all meet in one class- 
room without interfering greatly with one another. The large unit of work may 
be broken up into smaller problems, and each “committee” may study and dis- 
cuss intensively a different problem. After such study each small group may 
report its findings or recommendations to the whole class. This procedure would 
give much more opportunity for oral self-expression than can be provided in a 
whole class of thirty members. This plan is already in use by some of the good 
teachers of the country, and it works. 

Self-expression through written activity can be secured in a large class just 
as well as in a small class.. Work materials are available which give opportunity 
for activity by every pupil. Pupil interest and achievement are greater when in- 
dividual activity is provided than when one pupil is active and the others are 
supposed to be listening. 

The question concerning the opportunity for sympathetic understanding 
can be answered only on the basis of opinion. The important place for personal 
contacts and sympathetic understanding is in the lower grades, where the classes 
should be smaller. Under departmental teaching, which is becoming more and 
more general in the intermediate and upper grades, there will be little opportu- 
nity for close personal contacts between teacher and pupil even in classes of 
twenty-five or thirty. As far as sympathetic understanding is concerned, the 
pupil who is engaged in an interesting activity and the teacher who understands 
the value of the activity and can convey that understanding to the pupil have 
a sympathetic understanding of each other not surpassed by the “mothering” 
and “coddling” which some teachers think children need. Cannot an under- 
standing of the problems of a pupil be secured through a knowledge of what he 
can accomplish in subject matter? Cannot pupils be led to an understanding of 
the motives of a teacher through a knowledge of the aims and outcomes of 
study? These understandings can be developed in large classes by the use of 
proper assignment sheets and work sheets for directed study. If sympathetic 
understanding means that the teacher should take over the functions of the 
home and become a social worker, of course this result can be accomplished 
much better with a few pupils than with many pupils. My opinion is that too 
much of this type of activity, which is not education, has been forced on the 
schools. 

I still hold to my original conclusion: “The smallest classes should be in the 
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first grade, where the learner requires the greatest amount of individual atten- 
tion, and the classes should become larger as the pupils gain ability in study and 
self-direction.” 

NEW EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS 


The first number of a new quarterly journal bearing the title 
Educational Law and Administration has recently been published. 
The purpose of this publication is to serve “as an organ of research 
and a clearing-house of current information on the legal aspects of 
educational administration.” The first number carries an article 
dealing with state systems of higher education, a discussion of junior- 
college legislation in Michigan, a résumé of the Arkansas educational 
law, a list of readings in the field of school law, comment on recent 
judicial decisions, and a selected bibliography on school law. The 
editor is M. M. Chambers, and the journal is published at 404 East 
Tenth Street, Kansas City, Missouri. The subscription is one dollar 


a year. 

There has also appeared recently the first issue of a publication 
which should prove of interest to school people although it is not 
strictly educational in its content. It bears the title Public Health 
Reviews. Its purpose is “‘to call attention to and to review current 


books and other publications with which the public health worker 
in the field should become acquainted.” The new journal is issued 
monthly by the staff of the Division of Hygiene and Public Health, 
University of Michigan, and may be obtained free. 
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This article is concerned with two major aspects of the general 
problem of financing the schools of the city of Chicago. The first 
aspect has to do with providing the funds necessary to maintain the 
program of public education which has been built up through long 
years of intelligent study of the educational needs of the young peo- 
ple in this city. The second aspect of this problem to be considered 
has to do with the relation of the administrative organization and 
certain administrative practices within the school system to the 
management of the funds that are available for school purposes. 
With respect to these two phases of the financial question, the evi- 
dence is convincing that any satisfactory and permanent relief from 
present ills can only be effected by fundamental changes in the legal 
basis upon which the support and management of the schools de- 
pend. All questions pertaining to the personnel involved are rela- 
tively unimportant in relation to the ultimate solution of the prob- 
lems themselves. 

The problem of providing funds for the support of the schools is 
properly considered only in connection with problems pertaining to 
the support of governmental enterprises in general. While separate 
tax rates are established and separate funds are provided exclusively 
for school purposes, these funds are derived from the same sources 
from which most of the revenues for the support of the state govern- 
ment and other local governments are derived, and the processes of 
levying, collecting, and distributing school funds are carried along 
at the same time and by the same machinery as are most other 
public funds. It is important to remember that the occurrence of a 
general disturbance of the type now being experienced by Chicago 
would, therefore, be entirely possible without any implication that 
the burden of school support is resting heavily on the city or that 
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there is any occasion whatsoever for mutilating the school program, 
for withdrawing educational opportunities from any of the popula- 
tion groups now taking advantage of them, or for resorting to any 
other backward movement in relation to the schools. The critical 
situation before the city is a general situation in which the schools 
are involved, but there is nothing in the situation which suggests 
that the kind and the amount of schooling the children of this city 
are given has anything at all to do with the fact that the crisis has 
arisen. 

The citizens of Chicago have only one available method of provid- 
ing the means for suitable educational advantages on behalf of the 
rising generation, namely, through the agency of the general system 
of taxation which performs this service for all divisions of the local 
government. The principal difficulties confronting the city in its 
efforts to keep the schools running have their origin in the deficien- 
cies of this tax system. Briefly stated, these defects are the inade- 
quacy of the tax base and the irresponsible character of the political 
administration of the taxing machinery. The burden of school sup- 
port, just as the support of all public services, rests too heavily on 
that portion of the city’s wealth which exists in the form of property. 
Add to this fact the long years of political interference with, and 
manipulation of, assessment rolls, and we come inevitably to a 
period of public reaction against an intolerable situation. This reac- 
tion has recently expressed itself in this community in tax strikes, 
the nullification of assessments, delays in tax collections, the exhaus- 
tion of public funds and of public credit. Finally, this series of dis- 
asters is climaxed by the humiliating spectacle of a city of surpassing 
wealth depending on the impoverishing sacrifices of its 18,000 school 
employees to keep its schools from closing. This is not to say that 
the public is indifferent to the fate of the schools or to the plight of 
its public servants. Many of our most substantial citizens have ex- 
hausted themselves in efforts to avert or to relieve this critical situa- 
tion, but there was no chance for them to succeed. The impotence 
of a great and thriving city in the grip of an archaic.and politically | 
controlled mechanism for supporting public functions is pitiable, 
indeed. 

The lesson of the present experience points unwaveringly to far- 
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reaching reforms in the methods of providing for the proper educa- 
tion of the future citizens of this community. The law recently 
passed by the state legislature providing for the reorganization of 
the agencies responsible for the assessment of property in Chicago 
should in itself prevent the recurrence of a crisis of the kind that now 
prevails, but the future welfare of the schools of this city can only be 
assured by further steps in the direction of a modernized tax system" 
that will enable the community to draw on forms of wealth other 
than property in order to support the kind of school system it desires 
and in the direction of more adequate safeguards against possible 
maladministration of the tax system established. It is the duty of 
the present citizenry to secure the necessary legislation to provide 
this guaranty of proper educational advantages for the city in the 
future. 

A unique feature of the support of the schools in Chicago is the 
provision of five separate tax funds, the revenues from each of which 
are to be used for certain specified purposes only. These are known 
as the educational fund, the building fund, the textbook fund, the 
school-playgrounds fund, and the teachers’-pension fund. The 
names by which the funds are designated indicate clearly enough: 
how the last three are to be expended. The building fund provides 
for the purchase of school sites, the construction and equipment of 
buildings, and the upkeep of the school plant—that is, for the repair 
and rehabilitation of buildings and for the repair or replacement of 
equipment. While the rapidly growing enrolment of the schools 
makes it a difficult matter to keep the building program going so as 
to provide suitable housing for all the pupils at any given time, it is 
still possible in an emergency to reduce expenditures from this fund 
to a point lower than the actual requirements of the school system 
without serious impairment to the school program. The same is true 
of the textbook and playground funds. The teachers’-pension fund 
is not directly involved in the maintenance of the school program. 
It is the educational fund about which the present storm is raging. 

The educational fund very largely supports the activities and 

? On February 2, 1931, the legislature of Illinois passed a bill providing for a gradu- 


ated income tax, the proceeds of which are to be used for school purposes and to be 
treated as an offset to the property tax for schools. 
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services which are most directly related to the actual work of teach- 
ing the children in the schools. Apart from playground activities, the 
salaries of practically all employees who render any service connect- 
ed with the instructional program must be paid out of the revenues 
of the educational fund. These employees include all the teachers, 
supervisors, and administrative officers of the educational depart- 
ment; the administrative officers of the business department; all the 
clerks and stenographers in the schools and in the central offices; 
and all the janitors and engineers. Normally the payments from this 
fund for salaries amount to fully 90 per cent of the total revenues of 
the fund. 

It is evident that any material reduction in the revenues accruing 
to the educational fund must result in a reduction in the amount of 
personal service which can be provided for the schools. Similarly, 
any marked increase in the expenditures from this fund for purposes 
other than salaries must be provided for at the expense of personal 
service. Further, any sudden or sizeable draft on this fund for in- 
creased appropriations for services other than teaching service can 
only be made at the expense of teaching, which is the one essential 
service the schools must be prepared to maintain. It is therefore 
important to consider the manner in which the revenues of the edu- 
cational fund are allocated to the different kinds of services which 
the fund is expected to support. In this connection it is important 
also to note the effect of the administrative organization itself on 
the policies and practices governing the uses that are made of this 
fund. 

The factor which properly should determine the number of em- 
ployees to be engaged in the work of providing educational oppor- 
tunities for the children of the city is obviously the number of chil- 
dren to be educated. One would naturally expect, therefore, that the 
resources of the educational fund would be used in making provision 
first for an adequate number of teachers. Unfortunately, this policy 
has not prevailed in making the budget for the schools in recent 
years. Going back to 1925, we find that the educational-fund budg- 
et, exclusive of payments for interest on indebtedness, allotted 80 
per cent of its revenues to the payment of teachers’ salaries. At that 
time the salaries of employees other than teachers amounted to 123 
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per cent of the fund. The 1931 budget appropriated less than 75 per 
cent of this fund for salaries of teachers but allowed approximately 
16 per cent for salaries of other employees. Altogether apart from 
the question of the adequacy of this fund to support the instructional 
program of the schools, the distribution of the revenues of the fund 
among the different types of services it must support is a matter of 
vital import in the management of the schools and in the effect on 
the kind of program the schools can provide. 

It is, of course, absurd to say that anybody should be reminded 
of the fact that the function of the schools of the city is the instruc- 
tion of its children, and yet there is evidence enough that such a re- 
minder is needed in the most emphatic terms in which it can be ex- 
pressed. In 1925, 76 per cent of the current expenses of the schools, 
exclusive of interest on indebtedness, represented the cost of instruc- 
tional service. By 1930, the last year for which there is a report of 
actual expenditures, this percentage was less than 70. Moreover, 
the total increase in the cost of instruction in that five-year period 
was only 20 per cent, while the cost of administration increased 40 
per cent, operation of the plant 70 per cent, and maintenance of the 
plant 123 per cent. Expressed in terms of costs per pupil, instruction 
in high schools was reduced in cost during this period by as much as 
$8 per pupil, while operation and maintenance of the plant together 
increased more than $3 per pupil. In the elementary schools the ex- 
penditures per pupil for instruction increased only $4, while opera- 
tion and maintenance costs increased $11. The recital of these 
figures gives one the impression that the instructional activities of 
the schools have not been dealt with in recent budgets in a manner 
to indicate that they are regarded as in any sense the fundamental 
purpose for which the school system is maintained. 

The foregoing statement may appear at first glance to lead logi- 
cally to the conclusion that responsibility for the present situation, 
in so far as it is due to the management of funds available for the 
support of instructional service in the schools, rests directly on the 
Board of Education of Chicago. While I am definitely critical of 
some of the decisions which the board has made in recent years with 
reference to the distribution of the funds at its command, I do not 
believe that the situation calls merely for a pronouncement of criti- 
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cism upon the acts of the board, nor do I believe that the difficulties 
will be eliminated by the orderly processes of change in the board’s 
personnel. The root of this evil is deeply imbedded in the system 
under which the administrative functions of the schools are made 
operative and in the traditional relations between the school organi- 
zation itself and the political organizations which are concerned with 
the departments of the municipal government proper. 

The administrative machinery of this school system is so fashioned 
that the major responsibilities of administration are divided on the 
basis of an assumed differentiation between the educational and 
business functions of the school organization. Thus, there are an 
educational department of the school system and a business depart- 
ment of the school system, each with its own executive officer re- 
sponsible directly to the board. While the schools have only a single 
purpose, the two departments of the school organization are moti- 
vated by different purposes because of the placement within each of 
responsibilities which are excluded from the other. The two depart- 
ments are inarticulate both in the legal definition of their functions 
and in practice. This cleavage is further accentuated by the appar- 
ent tendency of members of the Board of Education to regard their 
own services to the schools as rather more directly related to the 
enterprises of the business department than to those of the educa- 
tional department. The line of demarcation seems to run between 
the department of education on the one hand and the business de- 
partment plus the Board of Education on the other hand. A former 
president of the board was wont to refer to the members of the super- 
intendent’s staff as “they,” to the business-department heads and 
the board as “we.” Recently the press has quoted the president of 
the board as expressing dissatisfaction with the recommendations 
of the educational staff with respect to necessary appropriations for 
the upkeep of school buildings. No doubt this statement was made 
with full consciousness of the fact that the superintendent, as well as 
almost every member of his administrative staff, has had years of 
experience in actual charge of a school building, whereas preparation 
for the responsibility of important positions in the business depart- 
ment apparently may be acquired without any kind of contact with 
schools or school systems. 
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The disastrous effects of the type of administrative organization 
under which the schools of Chicago are being run can be readily illus- 
trated by reference again to the figures previously cited with respect 
to the unfavorable division of funds between instructional and non- 
instructional services. It was noted that the cost of instructional 
service was increased only 20 per cent in a period of five years, while 
the cost of administration increased 40 per cent. When the cost of 
administration is divided between business and educational func- 
tions, it is revealed that expenditures for business administration 
increased during this period nearly 50 per cent, while educational 
administration advanced in cost by only 30 per cent. Now, the 
following seems a fair question to ask: If the increase in the services 
that the schools were required to render within the five-year period 
referred to could be properly cared for with an increase in expendi- 
tures of 20 per cent for instruction and of 30 per cent for educational 
administration, why should such inordinate increases have been 
allowed in the appropriations for business administration, operation, 
and maintenance of the plant? Nothing is more obvious than that 
the present administrative set-up fails to secure a proper considera- 
tion of the relative importance of the different service functions of 
the school system. Instruction and the supervision of instruction 
are the essential services in administering the educational program. 
These services condition and determine the educational values which 
the pupils may derive from attendance at school. Any unnecessary 
diversion of funds from the support of these services is in itself the 
most compelling evidence of the need for a change in administrative 
procedure and in the placement of administrative responsibility. 

The remedy for this situation is so apparent that it hardly needs 
even to be stated. Under the present arrangement the superintend- 
ent of schools carries the responsibility for the results of the instruc- 
tional services provided for in the budget, but he has no authority 
at all to prevent disastrous reductions in the appropriations for these 
services even when many of the non-instructional services are being 
maintained at an unwarranted level of expense. He has no oppor- 
tunity to make reductions in appropriations for other services when 
this procedure would help to maintain a proper standard of teaching 
service. The only sensible administrative policy to pursue is to make 
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the superintendent’s authority in financial control commensurate 
with his responsibility for the outcomes of instruction. It must be 
agreed that, if anyone is competent to judge the relative financial 
requirements of the different types of services needed in the schools, 
that person is the superintendent of schools. From the point of view 
of the management of school funds alone, and without reference to 
other reasons for establishing a unit system of administrative con- 
trol, it may be said that sound measures of economy in the adminis- 
tration of the schools can only be realized by placing full responsi- 
bility for the preparation of the school budget in the office of the 
superintendent, where it belongs. To bring about the changes in the 
law necessary to reorganize the administrative offices and make the 
superintendent the head of the entire school system may be a diffi- 
cult task, but it is worth the effort. 

There is another factor which contributes to the conditions result- 
ing in an unfavorable distribution of school funds. By tradition, the 
Board of Education of Chicago is commonly regarded as more or 
less closely identified with the political aspects of the government 
of the municipality. Perhaps this attitude dates back to the time in 
the early history of the city when the councilmen were themselves 
the administrative board for the schools. Whatever its origin, a 
signal disadvantage to the management of the finances of the schools 
arises from the fact that the idea of patronage as a useful and legiti- 
mate appendage of political control has been regarded by the politi- 
cal organizations to be just as properly applicable to the school sys- 
tem as to any other field of governmental activity. The teaching 
staff has been comparatively free from interference of this kind for 
a number of years, but positions of all other types have been regu- 
larly regarded as within the pale of the patronage program of the 
party in power, subject to some extent to the limitations of civil- 
service regulations, which, in turn, have often been subject to irregu- 
lar and uncertain administration. It is at once apparent that the 
existence of a divided administrative responsibility in the school 
organization itself has facilitated the operation of the patronage plan 
in relation to services performed in connection with the schools. A 
striking contrast in management is afforded between the practices 
finally established in the appointments to regularly constituted posi- 
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tions in the teaching service and the practices in the filling of posi- 
tions connected with other kinds of personal service on behalf of the 
schools. Again it is clear that the division of executive authority 
operates to the disadvantage of the primary function of the school 
organization itself. If the Board of Education could have been re- 
lieved of the authority to make appointments to unfilled positions 
or to create new positions except on the recommendation of the 
superintendent of schools, the rapid pyramiding of appropriations 
for business administration and operation of the plant after 1926 
would never have occurred. If one could feel free to make a jest of a 
matter of such serious import to the children in the schools, it might 
be suggested that the surest method of securing more favorable 
appropriations for the support of instructional services in the 
schools and the quickest way to relieve the teachers of overcrowded 
classes would be to put teaching positions on the patronage list. 
The mere thought of such a disregard of the children’s rights and 
interests is repugnant to everyone who has an intelligent view of the 
work the schools are doing. Yet there are many who are entirely 
complacent about the use that is being made of school money for 
exactly the same purposes in connection with other branches of 
school service. 

The recent experiences of Chicago demonstrate without question 
that the permanent, substantial interests of the schools and the 
school children can only be properly safeguarded by correcting the 
mistake which was made in setting up a divided administrative or- 
ganization and by extending the authority of the officer responsible 
for the educational program in such manner as to enable him to pre- 
vent encroachments on the appropriations necessary to the proper 
support of teaching service. 
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The purpose of this article is to present as simply and directly as 
possible the experience of the Lakewood schools with a survey pro- 
gram in reading during the school year 1930-31. The survey pro- 
gram does not differ materially from that utilized in many school 
systems except in three respects: (1) The results of the tests were 
immediately made available to the teachers; all graphs and city 
medians were sent to the schools a week after the tests were given. 
(2) Attempts were made to use the findings of these tests according 
to a definite remedial program, which all teachers in the system 
understood and in which they all had a part. (3) The findings fur- 
nished a basis for certain fundamental changes in the organization 
of subject matter and supplied facts for the curriculum program. 
These facts, instead of theories, were embodied in the curriculum 
within two weeks of their discovery, and they are influencing the 
entire organization of subject matter as progress in the field of curric- 
ulum construction is made. 

The results were made immediately available by having the 
teachers themselves score the papers of the pupils in their classes. 
The teachers had been prepared for this work by first taking the 
tests themselves and correcting their own tests under the direction 
of the director of tests and measurements. The children’s papers 
were arranged according to scores, and duplicate copies were turned 
into the central office two days after the tests were given. Here city 
medians for every grade and graphs for every school were made and 
were sent to the schools within a week. 

Standardized tests in reading were given to all pupils during the 
second week of the school year in Grades I A-IX A. The New Stan- 
ford Reading Examination was given to Grades III B-IX A, inclu- 
sive, and the Gates Primary Reading Test to Grades IA-IIA. The 
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Gates test was chosen for the primary grades because it was believed 
to be the be:.. reading test available for survey purposes. It tests the 
three reading abilities upon which emphasis in instruction is placed 
in the primary grades, namely, the meaning of words, the meaning 
of sentences, and the following of directions. The reasons for choos- 
ing the Stanford test are not so clear. The norms of achievement in 
this test have been established by the use of a larger number of cases 
than any other reading test available, and it measures two abilities, 
paragraph meaning and word meaning, which also rank high in the 
work to be accomplished in Grades III-IX. It was recognized that, 
because the norms in this test have been established through a 
country-wide program, they are lower than the norms in some other 
tests which have been less widely used. In other words, the test it- 
self is not difficult. It is important to remember that the grade 
scores were used instead of grade reading quotients. 

The tests showed that the Lakewood city medians in Grades 
I-VI were at the grade level or very much above the grade level in 
every half-grade and in every reading ability tested. In the junior 
high school the medians for the city were at least one-half year above 
the norm for the country. In Grade VII B the median grade score 
was 8.5, or a year and one-half above the norm for the country. 

What a sense of satisfaction the whole system felt in the results 
of these tests! Here was concrete evidence that an excellent job of 
teaching reading was being done at every level in the elementary- 
school and junior high school program. We congratulated ourselves 
that we had chosen excellent reading materials, that our basal sys- 
tem of reading was unexcelled, that our teaching skill must be very 
high indeed when, without preparation and with a summer inter- 
vening between the last formal teaching and the test, median scores 
were secured which averaged for all grades a semester above the 
norms for the country. 

However, when investigation was made into the intelligence rat- 
ings of these children and into the number of pupils who fell below 
the norm in each grade and in each reading ability, it appeared that 
we had, perhaps, been a bit too well satisfied with the results. An 
examination of intelligence scores showed that in Grade I the median 
intelligence quotient of 308 pupils tested was 118, only 16 children 
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having intelligence quotients below go; that in Grade IV the median 
intelligence quotient of 745 pupils was 115, only 39 children hav- 
ing intelligence quotients below 90; that in Grade VI the median 
intelligence quotient of 314 pupils was 109, only 31 children having 
intelligence quotients below go; and that in Grade IX the median 
intelligence quotient of 546 pupils was 110, only 14 children having 
intelligence quotients below go. 

In the light of the high ratings obtained from these group tests, it 
was seen that the average child in the schools in Lakewood was 
quite different from the average child found in many communities 
and that his environment, the home from which he came, and the 
opportunities that he enjoyed outside the home and the school 
placed him much higher in the scale of native intelligence (or what- 
ever it is that intelligence tests measure) than the pupil found in 
many school systems. Our house of cards had fallen in! It was dis- 
covered that large numbers of children were not doing as good work 
as they were capable of doing, that courses of study must be made 
which would enable these children to reach higher standards of 
achievement in reading and in study habits than they had reached. 
In other words, courses of study adapted to the needs and abilities of 
the children in the community must be built. 

What was done? First, the facts that had been gathered from the 
reading survey on both the elementary-school and junior high school 
levels were put to use. In the elementary school every grade was 
organized into more nearly homogeneous groups both for directed 
reading and for study purposes. The basis of this selection was, of 
course, the grade scores together with the teachers’ judgments of 
pupil performance. In Grade IV and in Grade V two groups were 
organized for reading instruction and study. In each of the grades 
below the fourth, three groups were organized. Second, elementary- 
school libraries were organized and put into operation, through 
which provisions were made for three kinds of reading, namely, 
pleasurable recreatory reading at school in the school library, refer- 
ence reading for Grades IV-VI, and home reading through co-opera- 
tion with the city library. Third, a program of training in the ten 
specific work-type reading skills was developed upon an increasingly 
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progressive plan for Grade IB through Grade VI A. Techniques 
appropriate for each grade level were put into operation. 

It is very well to say that techniques appropriate for each grade 
level were put into operation, but the fundamental interest may be 
not in the fact that it was done but in how it was done. How did all 
teachers acquire the skill and the training for this work? Four dem- 
onstration lessons, two for Grades I-III and two for Grades IV—VI, 
were given on school time. In these lessons specific reading abilities 
were demonstrated in both teacher-directed work and in the accom- 
panying study assignments. Semimonthly study meetings were held, 
all teachers in Grades I-VI being invited, during the months of 
October, November, and December. At these meetings were dis- 
cussed the ten most important reading abilities and the techniques 
appropriate to the development of each ability on the various grade 
levels. Junior high school teachers as well as elementary-school 
teachers crowded into these meetings until it was twice necessary to 
shift the meeting place to a larger room. After the demonstrations 
and meetings each teacher was asked to prepare and teach reading 
lessons which incorporated the various reading abilities and their 
techniques. The elementary supervisor visited each teacher when 
these lessons were taught. In this way individual help was given to 
every teacher in the conference which followed the teaching exercise 
demonstrated. 

In the junior high schools the responsibility for improving the 
quality of reading was placed primarily on the English teachers, who 
attempted to give specific training periodically in the ten most im- 
portant reading skills. The English teachers also became responsi- 
ble, after discussion and demonstration teaching, for definite train- 
ing in magazine and newspaper reading. The third step in the junior 
high school program was to establish special classes meeting twice a 
week for all pupils with grade scores below 6.0 in reading ability as 
measured by the new Stanford reading tests. At present the work in 
these classes is in the process of being entirely individualized. 

Reading skills and study habits are two factors that have long 
been associated in the minds of school people—but associated only. 
That good reading skills and good study habits are identical has 
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been little believed or practiced. The reading class has sometimes 
been the period for which the teacher did not prepare, particularly 
in the upper grades. It was the “let-down”’ in a badly crowded pro- 
gram; the children read in turn, and the teacher passively listened 
and occasionally made corrections. As the children had usually 
spent the preceding study period in reading the lesson silently, the 
material had lost its flavor and the “‘reciting” of the reading lesson 
was often a thoroughly tedious affair. This situation does not exist 
in the new program of reading. Both the study assignment and the 
class work in the reading program are carefully planned in advance 
by the teacher. For each study assignment (and there should be one 
every day) there is a definite testing exercise or checking device to 
be worked out, a series of stimulating problems to be solved by the 
children in their undirected reading period. This program is not easy 
for the teacher. It means hours of planning and preparation of mate- 
rials, but eventually it means more independent work on the part 
of the children. Let the children check their own work, chart their 
progress, and see their own growth in reading skill in relation to that 
of other children in the system. Relieve the teacher of some of the 
everlasting work of correcting papers, and let her spend more of her 
time on planning interesting activities which will build right habits 
of study. 

So much for the immediate program of supervision and of curricu- 
lum change in accordance with the findings of the survey test of the 
local school system. What of curriculum construction and the future 
program? 

Briefly, the new course of study in reading is including at each 
grade level exercises with definite techniques designed to fix the im- 
portant reading skills and habits in the minds of the pupils. Ways of 
achieving the study skills pertinent to geography, history, elemen- 
tary science, mathematics, general science, and social science are 
being written into those courses of study. Every teacher must as- 
sume the responsibility of becoming a teacher of reading. Study 
assignments and directed activities in reading become the basis for 
right habits of study in all fields, definite techniques of how to do the 
job supplanting programs of so-called “supervised study” or home 
work on the junior high school level. Junior high school English 
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courses are being prepared to incorporate continued or maintenance 
training for every pupil in the important reading skills. In the 
special classes at the junior high school level materials on an indi- 
vidualized basis are being worked out. If a pupil is poor in the read- 
ing ability necessary for independent thinking, for example, numer- 
ous practice materials will be available to meet that particular need. 

That the conditions in reading were improved at the same time 
that curriculum revision in the subject was going forward is shown 
by the results of a second survey test given at the end of the semes- 
ter, four and one-half months after the first test. The gain in months 
in terms of median grade scores varied from four to eleven in word 
meaning in Grade VI. The average gain in months amounted to 
seven. More noteworthy than the gain in median grade scores is the 
fact that all but a few of those children who had rated below the city 
median in the first test made scores in the second test which sur- 
passed the median of the earlier test. Many teachers who looked 
upon the program with doubt and fear because they felt that they 
could not master the technique nor find the time to plan four or six 
reading activities instead of one or two have been convinced that the 
program is right. They are working together and are sharing their 
materials, confident that teachers in the junior and the senior high 
schools of the future will find that the present generation of children 
in Grades I-VI will know how to work, will be self-reliant, and will 
have formed habits of independent thinking and study that will 
make them successful students—a condition the existence of which 
teachers in the high schools are entirely loath to admit at the pres- 
ent time. This result is a ‘“consummation devoutly to be wished.” 
Furthermore, all the workers in the system have passed from a static 
to a dynamic attitude in the field of reading. No one is smugly satis- 
fied with ‘‘as is.” It is difficult to stir us up in the field of curriculum 
revision with generalities and abstractions. The very name of the 
activity is depressing—curriculum revision—but a concrete situation 
such as has been described in reading stimulates immediate action, 
and “‘curriculum-making in reading based on the results of standard- 
ized tests” justifies itself, at least in the minds of those who are en- 
gaged in such a program. 





SUMMARY OF READING INVESTIGATIONS 
(JULY 1, 1930, TO JUNE 30, 1931). II 


WILLIAM SCOTT GRAY 
University of Chicago 


This article and a later article discuss the nature and scope of the 
reading investigations reported during 1930-31 and present some 
of the more significant findings and conclusions. The first section 
considers the types of problems studied at the various grade levels. 
The second section summarizes the results of many of the more 
important investigations. 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEMS STUDIED AT VARIOUS LEVELS 


The investigations reported were concerned with problems at all 
levels from the preschool age to university students and adults. 
As will be pointed out in subsequent paragraphs, there have been 
several significant changes in interest from one level to another dur- 
ing the last two years. 

Preschool and kindergarten.—Contrary to the trend exhibited in 
1929-30, only one study was reported at the preschool or kindergar- 
ten age. This study related to the preferred form in which animal 
stories should be told (99).7 

Grade I.—Six studies related specifically to problems of the first 
grade: a comparison of the vocabularies of ten recent primers and 
first readers with the Gates list (113); a comparison of the vocabu- 
laries of twelve primers with the results of earlier studies (95); a 
description of the supervisory steps taken to improve reading and 
thus to reduce retardation (27); the determination of tests for pre- 
dicting first-grade reading achievement (29); the use of Gates’s 
new method of primary reading (86); a study of the age when chil- 
dren should be taught to read (74). 

* Numbers in parentheses refer to the numbered bibliography in the February num- 
ber of the Elementary School Journal. In the case of quotations page references are also 
given. . 
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Grades II and III.—Three studies were concerned with problems 
relating specifically to Grade II: the typography of textbooks (6); 
the content of fifteen recent second-grade readers compared with 
the results of previous studies (56); the relative merits of the “look- 
and-say” and the phonetic methods (75). The following studies 
were made among third-grade pupils: diagnostic and remedial steps 
with an individual and a group (14); selections preferred in 
twenty-three readers, particularly by those pupils making most and 
least progress (31); methods of improving ability to interpret stories, 
Grades ITI-IV (46). 

Grades I-III.—Several studies applied to problems in two or all 
of the three primary grades: validity and reliability of primary 
reading tests (63); the phonetic versus the sight method of teaching 
reading to mentally retarded pupils (4); types of material in which 
children are most interested (39); influence on primary readers of 
the emphasis on social studies (59); factors which influence interest 
and ability in reading (37); tendencies in teaching phonics (10); 
classification of primary reading activities under four major reading 
objectives (25). 

Grades IV-VI.—A large number of studies related to the problems 
of one or more of the intermediate grades: effect on reading of 
changing the handedness of a poor reader, Grade IV (34); effect on 
comprehension and retention of repeated readings of geographical 
material, Grade IV (22); methods used in studying reading condi- 
tions, Grade IV (16); effect of intelligence on phonetic generaliza- 
tions, Grades IV and V (12); supervisory efforts to improve instruc- 
tion, Grade V (40); intensive training versus wide reading, Grades 
V-VI (76); wide reading plus drill on difficulties versus the regular 
reading program, Grades V-VI (94); free reading versus study- 
recitation, Grade VI (114); the use of bulletins in supervising read- 
ing, Grade VI (15); the effect of specific drill on reading deficiencies, 
Grade VI (51); the relation of reading achievement, chronological 
age, and intelligence quotient to the amount and character of read- 
ing done, Grade VI (62); the relation of vocabulary ability to liter- 
ary appreciation, Grade VI (36); the remedial steps used with a 
pupil encountering unusual difficulty in recognizing word forms, 
Grade VI (32); procedure for improving poor readers in regular 
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reading classes, Grades IV—VI (28); adapting instruction to varying 
needs, Grades IV-VI (92). These studies reveal special interest in 
the needs of poor readers and in the corrective or remedial pro- 
cedures which have greatest worth. 

Various grades ——An unusually large number of studies were con- 
cerned with problems affecting all elementary-school grades or sev- 
eral grades: time allotment to various subjects, Grades I-VIII (53); 
the vocabulary of arithmetics, Grades I-VI (9); the content of read- 
ers, Grades I-VIII (93); literature in the elementary grades (2); 
interest in spiritual reading, Grades III-VIII (57); the effect on 
speech of changing handedness, Grades III-VIII (77); the value of 
free reading at the achievement level of the child, Grades IV-VIII 
(48); validity and reliability of elementary reading tests, Grades 
III-VI (64); classification of types of responses required in silent- 
reading tests, Grades III—XII (97); classification of errors in oral 
reading, Grades II—V (81); interpretation of cartoons dealing with 
social, political, and economic problems, Grades IV—XII (96); 
analysis of the preferences of elementary-school and secondary- 
school pupils for books and motion pictures (71); amount and kinds 
of general reading done by bright persons eight to twenty years of 
age (7); stories and poems preferred by mentally retarded children 
(3); characteristics of pupils withdrawing library books, Grades I- 
XII (61); intelligence and achievement of negro children, Grades 
III-VII (35); achievement of pupils in city and rural schools, Grades 
IV-VIII (19); supervisory devices to improve reading in rural 
schools (23); summary of investigations of supervised study in ele- 
mentary and high schools (73); grading reading selections on the 
basis of interest, Grades III-VIII (101); various diagnostic and 
remedial studies (24, 42, 82, 88, 89, 115). This list supplies striking 
evidence of the breadth and variety of the problems that are being 
studied throughout these grades. 

Junior high school grades.—Many types of problems were studied 
at the junior high school level: relative achievement of rural and 
village pupils, Grade VIII (70); achievement of white and colored 
pupils, Grade VII (50); books liked and types preferred, Grade IX 
(90); dominant interests of pupils in junior high school grades (49); 
methods used in improving the reading achievement of high-school 
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Freshmen (z); validity of reading tests for pupils in Grades VI-IX, 
inclusive (5); relation of vocabulary mastery to comprehension, 
Grade IX (8); relative merits of extensive and intensive reading of 
history, Grade VII (112); character and causes of reading retarda- 
tion, Grades VII and VIII (65); reading difficulties in studying con- 
tent subjects, Grades VII and VIII (66); five types of guidance in 
reading in content subjects, Grades VII and VIII (67); remedial 
methods used in five types of reading disability (68); remedial pro- 
cedures used with poor readers, Grade VII (52). It is significant 
that many of the problems studied at the intermediate-grade level 
are commanding attention also at the junior high school level. 

Senior high school grades —Only three problems at the senior high 
school level were reported on: leisure-time activities of pupils in 
Grades IX-XII (43); the vocabulary in chemistry (58); remedial 
reading in the senior high school (11). It is reasonably safe to proph- 
esy that many other problems at this level will be discovered shortly 
and subjected to investigation. 

College and university level—That the college and the university 
are much more keenly aware of their reading problems than is the 
senior high school is shown by the following list of reported studies: 
the need of remedial training (106); the value of a remedial program 
(78); the relative merits of reading with and without guiding ques- 
tions (54); the optimum number of readings before introducing 
“reading-prompting” in verbatim learning (98); training to in- 
crease speed through “governed fixations” (91); the effects on com- 
prehension of different rates of reading (45); the types of reading ac- 
tivities required in the study of college textbooks and measures of 
proficiency in these types (84); the use of their time made by uni- 
versity Freshmen (107); reading preferences (87); methods of teach- 
ing reading in a modern foreign language (20). This list of reading 
studies at the college level is impressive. In addition, several labora- 
tory studies of general problems in reading were made in which col- 
lege students were the subjects (18, 55, 79, 80, 83, 104, 105, 108, 109). 

Adults ——Three significant studies of problems relating to the 
reading problems of adults were made: what people like to read 
about (110, 111); vocabularies of textbooks for illiterate adults (21); 
the vocabulary grade placement of newspaper content (60). 
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In addition to the foregoing lists of studies, fourteen investigations 
were reported which could not be classified with respect to grade 
levels. They will be referred to, however, in the section that follows. 


TYPES OF PROBLEMS STUDIED 


The significant results of the studies reported will be summarized 
briefly in this section. 

When to begin the teaching of reading.—Morphett and Washburne 
(74) compared the progress of first-grade children of different chron- 
ological and mental ages in vocabulary mastery, in oral reading, 
and in general reading progress and concluded that a mental age 
of six and one-half years is the optimum time at which to begin 
instruction in reading. Some pupils between the mental ages of six 
and six and one-half years made very satisfactory progress. 

Predicting reading readiness.—Deputy (29) gave first-grade pupils 
five tests presumed to measure reading readiness, namely, a mental 
test, a test of visual-visual association, a test of word selection, a 
test of visual-auditory association, and a test of content compre- 
hension and recall. The results of these tests were compared with 
the progress of the pupils in reading as determined by three meas- 
ures. Correlations between the preliminary tests and reading 
achievement showed that the mental test (the Pintner-Cunningham 
Primary Mental Test) provided the best single means of predicting 
reading achievement. However, the other tests used increased the 
predictive value of the mental test appreciably. 

Time allotment.—Studies made by Holman (53) of the time allot- 
ments given the elementary-school subjects in Missouri showed that 
there are wide variations in the amount of time devoted to reading. 
The average weekly allotment in minutes by grades was found to be 
as follows: Grade I, 379; Grade II, 331; Grade ITI, 270; Grade IV, 
224; Grade V, 185, Grade VI, 181; Grade VII, 170; Grade VIII, 177. 

Factors influencing interest and ability in primary reading.—Gates 
(37) summarized a series of studies relating to interest and ability in 
primary reading and reached the following conclusions: (1) Pupils 
differ widely in the rate at which they acquire familiarity with the 
vocabulary of a passage. On the basis of the results of preliminary 
studies, Gates suggested repetitions of each word varying from a 
minimum of 20 for pupils with intelligence quotients of 120-29 to a 
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minimum of 55 for pupils with intelligence quotients of 60-69. 
(2) The general characteristics of children’s reading material that 
contribute most to interest are: surprise, liveliness, animalness, con- 
versation, humor, and plot. (3) Gates quoted Dewey in his con- 
clusion that the type of reading situation preferred by pupils is 
“a serial or consecutive course of doings, held together within the 
unity of progressively growing occupation or project” (37: 107). The 
foregoing statements summarize only the major findings. On the 
basis of the total results, Gates formulated a “‘new method” of teach- 
ing beginning reading. 

Phonics.—Following a somewhat detailed summary of various 
reports and studies relating to the use of phonics in teaching reading, 
Cabell (10) stated that the present tendencies are: (1) to place pho- 
netic training in a group of methods for securing word mastery; 
(2) to select phonetic elements for teaching by their utility in assist- 
ing the children to decipher words of their vocabulary; (3) to ar- 
range the order of symbols to be taught, not by the classification 
of phonics, but by (a) frequency of occurrence in children’s reading 
and (bd) difficulties encountered by the children; (4) to postpone in- 
troduction of distinctively phonetic training; (5) to feature oral 
phonics in the early stages of instruction; (6) to decrease the amount 
of training in the analysis of sounds; (7) to vary the amount of the 
training as well as the methods of approach according to diagnosed 
reading needs of children; (8) to dispense with phonetic training 
altogether where it does not appear to function profitably (10: 433). 

Carroll (12) studied the types of errors made by bright and dull 
pupils in Grades IV and V and found that bright children “‘have a 
lower percentage of difficulty with the shorter words and a higher 
with the longer words than the dull”; that bright children “have a 
lower percentage of difficulty with the first part of the word and a 
higher with the middle and last parts’; that a “phonetic—non- 
phonetic classification of the misspelled words shows that the 
bright are much more likely than the dull to err phonetically.” 
These differences were attributed to “marked superiority of the 
bright over the dull in phonetic generalization ability” (12: 180-81). 

Merits of different methods of teaching beginning reading.—Two 
studies relating to the merits of phonetic and “‘look-and-say” methods 
of teaching reading were reported. Mosher and Newhall (75) se- 
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cured measures of speed, fixation pauses, and comprehension and 
found no essential differences in the results of the two methods at 
the end of the second year. They therefore question the value of 
added time devoted to phonics. On the other hand, Braem (4) found 
that, while normal children may not profit particularly from a pho- 
netic method, mentally defective children learn to read much faster 
by its use than by a sight method. Studies are needed which will com- 
pare the progress of children taught by stimulating methods, some 
of whom receive a moderate amount of training in phonetic analysis 
and others none. 

Raguse reported the progress of a class taught by the methods 
outlined in Gates’s New Methods in Primary Reading. The results 
secured were very satisfactory. One conclusion of the report is of 
special significance: “The careful reading of many books improves 
the quality of reading if correct reading skills, habits, and attitudes 
are used and maintained by procedures which constantly stimulate 
and provide for the systematic development of those essential factors 
in reading” (86: 434). 

Errors in recognition.—In a study of the reading of adults made 
by means of a tachistoscope, Vernon (108) found that, “when the 
meaning of the material read was fully comprehended, typographical 
errors were few... .and would be negligible in normal reading. 
When the meaning was not understood, or when there was no con- 
tinuous context, unfamiliar or long and difficult words were replaced 
by more familiar words of asomewhat similar form and appearance, or 
by very much shortened words or nonsense combinations” (108:35). 
Payne (81) reached similar conclusions in an experiment made by 
means of a tachistoscope with children in Grades II—-V. She stated: 
“Whether there is a reversal, omission, insertion, or substitution of 
letters in a child’s attempt to pronounce an unknown word is a mere 
chance circumstance and depends, among other factors, on the de- 
gree of similarity between the word presented and other words 
being learned at the same time” (81: 146). It follows that the mis- 
placement of letters in mispronunciations may have little diagnostic 
value. 

Vocabularies of primers and first readers.—Selke (95) studied the 
vocabularies of twelve primers to determine the influence of recent 
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vocabulary studies and the progress made since a similar study re- 
ported in 1922. He found that, while there is now close agreement 
in the approximate number of different words used in primers, wide 
difference exists in the specific words included and too many words 
appearing only once or a limited number of times are included. 
Wheeler and Howell (113) compared the vocabularies of ten primers 
and first readers with the Gates vocabulary list. It was found that 
the hundred words of greatest frequency in these books and in the 
Gates list had sixty-eight words in common. The entire list and the 
first 500 in the Gates list had 333, or 74 per cent, in common. We 
have no clearly recognized standards by which to evaluate these 
findings without more detailed information concerning the content 
and the vocabulary repetition of the books examined. 

Cornell (21) made an analysis of the vocabularies used in eleven 
beginning readers for illiterate adults and compared the vocabularies 
with the words in the Thorndike and the Gates lists. As a result of 
her study, she proposed a basic list of 164 words common to 5 books 
and the first 500 of either the Thorndike or the Gates list, 25 words 
in the first 100 of the Thorndike and Gates lists not found in as 
many as 5 books, 15 words which are not found in the two sources 
named but which are necessary to complete concepts, and 22 words 
representing street and other signs which adults need to know. 

Content of readers.—Robinson (93) studied the content of school 
readers published during the last 150 years or more and classified 
them into five periods having different objectives: Before 1775 the 
objective was a religious one; from 1775 to 1825 the religious and 
the secular objectives were emphasized equally; from 1825 to 1875 
the secular objective predominated; from 1875 to 1915 the literary 
ideal prevailed; and since 1915 many objectives have been empha- 
sized. The two items which have received greatest emphasis are 
interest and proper grade placement. Ide and Oberg (56) studied 
the content of fifteen second-grade readers of recent date and com- 
pared their findings with those of earlier studies. Their conclusion, 
that the books of today have been influenced by the objectives rec- 
ommended by the National Committee on Reading, harmonizes 
with that of Robinson. Lacey (59) studied representative primers, 
first, second, and third readers to determine the influence of the 
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social studies on their content. It was found that the social-studies 
material included was “very simple and extremely thin,” and hence 
the readers do not supply an adequate background of information 
or knowledge in that field. 

W orkbooks.—Goodrich (41) summarized reports from 245 schools 
using workbooks and concluded: 

The workbook is not an absolute necessity, for it is possible to do efficient 
school work without it It is not a luxury, however, in the sense that the 
chief reasons for its use are convenience or pleasure, for it has sound educational 
values. These values are realized only when the workbook is well selected and 
intelligently used. Even the best workbook is no panacea for educational ills. 
It is, however, a tool that makes it possible for the skilled workman to do a 
better piece of work [41 : 396]. 


Grade placement.—Stone (101) reported a study in which he chal- 
lenged the validity of grade placement of selections on the basis of 
interest only, as in the case of Bruner’s grade placement of reading 
selections. Stone pointed out that other factors, such as vocabulary 
difficulty, may justify the makers of courses of study in postponing 
the use of certain selections for a year or more. His point merits 
serious consideration with respect to materials for use in developing 


reading habits. 

Lewerenz (60) determined the vocabulary difficulty and the 
vocabulary diversity of typical newspaper content and gave each 
item a grade placement through the use of his grade-placement sheet. 
The grade placement of the vocabulary varied from 3.7 for comic 
strips in five daily papers to 7.8 for editorials in the Los Angeles 
Times. With respect to vocabulary diversity, the variation in grade 
placement was from 4.8 for comic strips in five daily papers to 9.7 
for telegraphic news in three daily papers. These data suggest the 
general level of vocabulary achievement essential to insure fluent, 
intelligent reading of the substantial parts of newspapers. They may 
also suggest why children and less well-educated adults read the 
parts of newspapers they do. 

Speed of reading—Eurich (33) presented correlations between 
speed of reading and comprehension as measured by different tests. 

* Herbert B. Bruner, “Determining Basic Reading Materials through a Study of 
Children’s Interests and Adult Judgments,” Teachers College Record, XXX (January, 
1929), 285-309. 
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The average of twenty-six correlations reported was .31. The more 
significant finding is that the relation between these two items de- 
pends in part at least on the manner in which each is measured. 

Tinker and Paterson (105) studied the effect of simultaneous 
variations in line length and type size on the speed of reading of 
college students and found that with an optimum line length of 
nineteen picas, eight- and ten-point type, and possibly larger sizes, 
yield equally efficient reading performances. Six-point type with a 
line sixteen picas in length was read much more slowly. 

Ring and Bentley (91) for two weeks trained adults to read rapidly 
and accurately with governed fixations of the eyes. The training 
materially increased the rate of reading, decreased the average num- 
ber of fixations, and increased the span in four out of five cases. 
The fact of greatest significance in these findings is that the rate of 
adult reading can be improved. 

Comprehension and retention.—Various types of comprehension 
problems at different grade levels were studied during the year. 
Gumlick and Allphin (46) reported a study in which “the same 
lessons, the same questions for study, and the same motivation” were 
used with pupils in Grades III A and IV A to increase ability to 
interpret stories. Both grade groups made significant gains in 
achievement. Other results, such as increased reading interests, 
showed clearly the value of a concerted drive to improve compre- 
hension. 

Holmes (54) studied the effect of reading guided by questions 
versus reading and re-reading without questions among students in 
a teachers’ college. Materials from the history of literature and 
from science were used. She found that the former method was dis- 
tinctly superior to the latter in both immediate and delayed recall. 
The former method was superior to the latter with respect to the 
total recall of meaning values in the case of the history of English 
literature and equal to the latter in the field of science. “The prob- 
able explanation of the superiority of reading guided by questions is 
that such reading facilitates the organization of what is read by 
eliminating mental groping for the more important points of the 
article” (54: 371). 

Greene (45) studied the effect of reading at different rates on 
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immediate and delayed recall among college students. The results 
showed that there was no consistent advantage for either slow or 
fast reading. One slow reading was about as effective as two rapid 
readings. The total amount of time required was the significant 
variable. The data indicated that the amount of time given to dif- 
ferent groups for reading and studying a selection was more impor- 
tant than the specific rate at which they read. The value of the first 
reading was also emphasized by Coulter (22) in a study involving 
the reading of geographical materials by fourth-grade pupils. He 
found that very little is gained in re-readings over the amount 
grasped in the initial reading. He advises that increasing the effi- 
ciency of the first reading is preferable to increasing the number of 
readings of the same material. The fact should be kept in mind, 
however, that situations which justify careful re-reading may often 
arise. 

Shaffer (96) analyzed the interpretations made by pupils in 
Grades IV—XII, inclusive, of ten cartoons dealing with social, politi- 
cal, and economic problems. The responses were not indefinite in 
variety but related largely to a few “cores of meaning.” Four fairly 
distinct types of responses were discovered, namely, repetition, de- 


scription, concrete interpretation, and abstract interpretation. The 
greatest rate of increase in general merit of the interpretations was 
found between twelve and fifteen years of age. Ability to interpret 
was found to be closely related with grade and with intelligence, 
more closely with the former than with the latter. 


[To be concluded] 





ORIENTATION COURSES IN EDUCATION 


Cc. R. MAXWELL 
University of Wyoming 


A recent article in the Elementary School Journal reports the re- 
sults of an investigation of general introductory courses in education 
in teachers’ colleges.’ This investigation indicates that many teach- 
ers’ colleges are offering introductory courses in education, that such 
courses are usually required of all students, that the controlling aims 
are very general in nature, that the courses are usually based on a 
textbook, and that a few textbooks are widely used. An investiga- 
tion made several years ago revealed that a course in introduction to 
education was offered in 38 per cent of the state universities.” It 
appears that the teachers’ colleges usually allow credit of three 
semester hours for such a course, whereas in the state universities 
only 1.08 hours of credit is given. In the teachers’ colleges such a 
course is apparently required of all students, but the available in- 
formation does not indicate whether this course is required in the 
state universities. 

In recent years there has been a movement in the colleges and uni- 
versities toward giving orientation courses or generalized courses in 
various fields of learning. This movement originated in the colleges 
of arts and sciences in order that students might have a better under- 
standing of the contributions of the sciences and humanities to the 
development of our civilization. Such courses have usually been out- 
lined for the Freshman year. This movement has been extended until 
it is now the fashion to offer, if not to require, generalized or orienta- 
tion courses. The assertion is probably justified that these courses 
have been introduced in many institutions before careful analyses 
have been made of the aims and values that should be realized. Stu- 

tEmma Reinhardt, “General Introductory Courses in Education in Teachers’ 
Colleges,” Elementary School Journal, XXXII (September, 1931), 57-66. 

2 J. B. Edmonson and A. B. Webster, “Policies and Curricula of Schools of Educa- 


tion in State Universities,” p. 15. Higher Education Circular No. 30. Washington: 
United States Bureau of Education, 1926. 
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dents who have been exposed to generalized courses frequently com- 
ment that such a course has consisted of brief segments of a lecturer’s 
special field, and they have failed to see the integration of the sepa- 
rate units. Instead of securing an overview of a general field of 
knowledge, they have secured uncorrelated fragments of different 
subjects. The ideals of the makers of orientation courses may have 
been theoretically sound, but, because of haste in the organization 
of the courses and because of faulty administration, the courses have 
frequently failed of their purpose. 

The teacher-training institutions, to be certain that they have not 
lagged behind in the process of introducing the latest nostrums 
in educational techniques, have introduced general introductory 
courses to orient Freshmen without making a careful analysis of the 
situation confronting them. Teachers’ colleges are supposedly pro- 
fessional institutions, and students select them supposedly for the 
purpose of professional training. All professional courses in a teacher- 
training institution should be carefully scrutinized in order that spe- 
cific outcomes may be assured. 

Reinhardt’s study indicates that a few textbooks are widely used 
in these general introductory courses in education, and the authors 
of two of these textbooks admit that they have been influenced by 
the movement in the liberal-arts colleges. The first book contains 
the following statement: “The text is in the nature of a survey 
course in the field of education. It aims to do for the students what 
the survey courses in literature and the general-science courses do 
for students in those fields.’”* The second book reads: 

Such a course is intended to orient the beginning and the general student, to 
give them a good general idea as to what education deals with and is about, and 
should do for them what the general introductory courses now offered in botany, 
zoology, physics, government, citizenship, law, history, and literature do for the 
students in these subjects.? 

A survey course in education could undoubtedly be justified for 
the general student—the student who is not interested in the profes- 
sional study of education but who will later in life be confronted by 

* George Willard Frasier and Winfield D. Armentrout, An Introduction to Education, 
p. v. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1927 (revised). 


2 Ellwood P. Cubberley, An Introduction to the Study of Education and to Teaching, 
p. vii. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. 
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educational problems through his duties as a parent, a member of a 
school board, or in other relations of a citizen to the public schools. 
The general student will need an intelligent understanding of the 
necessity of voting taxes for the support of schools and will need to 
know how to use the suffrage intelligently in voting on bond issues, 
etc. On the other hand, the need of the student who is preparing for 
the specific vocation of teaching is quite different from that of the 
general student. He does not need to be convinced of the importance 
of education in a program of social amelioration, nor should he pur- 
sue a course in which topics are treated in a general way and later 
developed intensively. 

In checking over the topics in the textbooks that are widely used 
in generalized courses, one finds the following: ‘““The Learning Proc- 
ess,”’ “Scientific School Classification,” ‘‘Measuring in Education,” 
“Classroom Practice,” ‘““Laws of Learning,” “Historical Develop- 
ment of the American Public School.” These topics must of neces- 
sity be given in courses in educational psychology, history and theory 
of education, tests and measurements, school hygiene, etc. If the 
general introductory course follows these textbooks, as Reinhardt’s 
investigation indicates is the case, this course treats topics which are 
also given in other courses. One of the charges that has frequently 
been made against the work in professional education has been that 
the courses overlap and much duplication of content exists. A teach- 
ers’ college, as a professional institution, should emphasize specific 
courses that will have a direct bearing on the teachers’ work in the 
field rather than generalized courses that present merely sketchy 
outlines of his duties. One of the most thorough investigations of 
professional courses indicates that teachers consider of greatest value 
those subjects of study having a direct relation to their duties in the 
schools and that, while they would not apparently eliminate the 
more theoretical courses, they give such courses the lowest ranks." 

A committee of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools made a rather exhaustive study of the types of 
professional courses which furnish the best preparation for a teacher 

«W. E. Peik, “The Relative Professional Training Value of Beginning Secondary 


Teachers of Certain Types of Content in Education,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XV (May, 1929), 325. 
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and made the following recommendation: “A general introductory 
course is not listed as desirable. A course of this type is given in a 
number of institutions, but it is not clear that such a course is de- 
sirable for students who take a wisely planned program of courses 
totaling fifteen or more semester hours.’”* The committee recom- 
mended three basic elementary courses: educational psychology, 
methods of teaching, and principles of secondary education. In addi- 
tion they suggested as desirable the following undergraduate courses: 
special-methods courses in several school subjects, practice teaching, 
history of education, school administration, supervision of instruc- 
tion, a second course in educational psychology, educational meas- 
urements (when designed for teachers in the elementary school or 
junior high school). The fact that a large number of teachers’ col- 
leges offer general introductory courses in education indicates that 
they are not in agreement with the findings of this committee. One 
wonders whether they have introduced such courses on the basis of 
scientific investigation of the value of the material or whether they 
have introduced the courses merely to be in fashion. 

Consideration of the problem of orientation courses leads the 
writer to the following conclusions. (1) Orientation, or general, 
courses have been introduced into teachers’ colleges without pre- 
liminary careful analyses of the types of courses that give the best 
preparation to prospective teachers; such courses have been intro- 
duced because it has become the fashion for higher institutions to 
give general orientation courses to Freshman groups. (2) If the text- 
books used are taken as criteria, the topics that are treated in these 
general introductory courses are again covered in later courses, and 
thus a great amount of duplication of content is introduced. (3) 
General introductory courses should be of value to the general stu- 
dent who is not contemplating entering the field of professional edu- 
cation, for a knowledge of the general field of education will tend to 
make such a student a much more intelligent citizen in the considera- 
tion of educational problems. (4) Teachers’ colleges are professional 
institutions, and they should not ape the liberal-arts colleges, as the 
functions of the two institutions are widely different. 


t Proceedings of the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools (1925), Part II, p. 159. 





QUALIFICATIONS REQUESTED BY OFFICERS 
EMPLOYING TEACHERS 


A. V. OVERN 
University of North Dakota 


When employment officers write to teachers’ agencies, do they re- 
quest applications from teachers who have qualifications other than 
those ordinarily associated with competence in their work? If so, 
what are these other qualifications? With what relative frequency 
are they requested? The writer examined the original records of 
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vacancies and the qualifications desired in three of the largest teach- 
ers’ agencies in St. Paul and Minneapolis for the calendar years 1928 
and 1929. 

At what times in the year are the requests made? As is shown in 
Table I, few requests were received by the agencies in the months of 
January, September, October, November, and December. The larg- 
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est number was received in April. The number received in March 
was slightly less than the number received in May. In March and 
May together practically the same number were received as in 
April alone. Slightly more than 71 per cent of all requests for candi- 
dates were received in these three months in the three agencies com- 
bined during the two years studied. A rapid decrease in the demand 
on the agencies occurred in June, July, and August. About 21 per 
cent of the total annual demand was made in those three summer 
months. In other words, 93.2 per cent of the annual demand for 
candidates was received by the agencies between March 1 and 


August 31. 
TABLE II 


PERCENTAGES OF 4,607 REQUESTS FOR TEACHERS SPECIFYING CERTAIN 
CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 








Acency A AcENcy B AGENcy C 





CONDITION OF EMPLOYMENT 
1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 





To begin work in September 95.0 | 98.8 | 96.6 | 97.7 | 94.4 | 96.3 
Salary specified 59.8 | 51.1 | 65.0 | 58.3 | 69.1 | 68.4 
Proficiency in subject matter only| 41.2 | 47.7 | 20.0 | 23.6 | 19.8 | 26.4 
Help with extra-curriculum activi- 

9:4 | 12.6 | 12:8 |] 22.3 | 12.2 9. 
Certain personal qualifications...| 58.7 | 52.3 | 85.1 | 71.7 | 80.2 | 76. 
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At all three agencies an interesting shift occurred in the demands 
received in January and February. The requests in these two months 
were less in 1929 than in 1928. In the latter year the percentage of 
the total demand received in April was significantly greater at Agen- 
cy A, and the percentage of requests received in March was greater 
at all three agencies. In order to speak confidently of trends, it 
would be necessary, of course, to study the situation for a longer 
period. However, the present study apparently establishes the fact 
that the percentage of the total demand for teachers occurring in any 
given month is by no means static. 

What, in general, are some of the definite specifications stated by 
employment officers who are seeking teachers? Table II shows that 
96.3 per cent of the 4,607 candidates requested, who furnished the 
basis for this study, were expected to begin their work in September. 
Less than 2 per cent of the requests asked for teachers to start at the 
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opening of the second semester in January, and approximately 2 per 
cent of the requests were for teachers to fill emergency positions in 
all other months of the regular school year. Salaries were specified 
in 61.7 per cent of all requests. The employment officers desired 
help with extra-curriculum activities in 10.4 per cent of the cases. 
They indicated certain desirable personal qualifications in 68.5 per 
cent of the requests. In 32 per cent of all requests only proficiency 
in subject matter was mentioned. The three percentages last men- 
tioned total more than 100 per cent because 10.9 per cent of the re- 
quests specified various combinations of personal qualities and skill 
in extra-curriculum activities in addition to proficiency in subject 
matter. In almost 58 per cent of all requests certain combinations 
of personal qualities with proficiency in subject matter were desired, 
no skill in extra-curriculum activities being required. 

The percentages of the candidates who were desired to fill emer- 
gency positions were smaller in 1929 than in 1928. This situation was 
found in varying degrees at all three agencies. The percentages of 
the requests asking for teachers to begin work in September were 
greater in 1929 than in 1928 at Agencies A, B, and C, the differences 
in the percentages being 3.8, 1.1, and 1.9, respectively. This increase 
in percentages implies somewhat greater stability in the latter year 
with regard to emergency vacancies during the school year. 

A remarkable shifting is seen from 1928 to 1929 in two other re- 
spects. At each agency the percentage of requests for candidates 
which specified only a desire for proficiency in subject matter in- 
creased significantly in the latter year. Moreover, the percentage 
that specified certain personal qualifications decreased significantly. 

What are the particular personal qualities emphasized by officers 
employing teachers? The percentages of requests making such speci- 
fications are shown in Table III. In the 4,607 requests studied, 34.1 
per cent desired previous experience in teaching. Thirty and seven- 
tenths per cent specified the sex, 12.9 per cent desiring men and 
17.8 per cent desiring women. Twenty-five per cent desired certain 
church affiliations: 21.4 per cent specified Protestants; 1 per cent of 
the requests stated that the officers did or did not want Catholics; 
2.3 per cent did or did not want Lutherans; 0.2 per cent desired “a 
Christian” and a like percentage, a Methodist; and members of the 
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Congregational, Episcopalian, and Presbyterian churches were de- 
sired in less than o.1 per cent of the cases. Each of many other per- 
sonal qualities or characteristics was mentioned so seldom that such 
specifications have significance only as a total and not separately. 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGES OF REQUESTS SPECIFYING DESIRED 
PERSONAL QUALITIES 
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* Less than o.1 per cent. 


To what extent do employment officers desire skill in directing 
extra-curriculum activities in those whom they employ for teaching 
subject matter and not for regular coaching? The distinction was 
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drawn between those candidates who were desired with special train- 
ing for regular coaching of athletics or for regular teaching of music 
and art and other candidates who were expected to take a regular 
teaching load of curricular subject matter and to direct extra-curricu- 
lum activities as well. The latter candidates were those considered 
in Table IV. Skill in singing or in playing the piano or violin was 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGES OF 4,607 REQUESTS FOR TEACHERS SPECIFYING 
SKILL DESIRED IN ExTRA-CurRRICULUM ACTIVITIES 








AcENcy A AceEncy B AGENcy C 
SKILL In Extra-CurRICULUM 
Activities DESIRED 
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Assist with any extra-curriculum 
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Lead scouts or camp-fire girls... . 
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Assist with basket ball 
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Give general assistance with extra- 
curriculum activities 


























* Less than o.1 per cent. 


mentioned as desirable in 3.3 per cent of the requests. In addition, 
ability to assist with band, glee club, or orchestra was mentioned in 
3.1 per cent of the requests. Ability to coach in debate, literary work, 
and dramatics was considered valuable in 1.2 per cent of the total 
number of requests at the three agencies; interest in athletics or 
health activities, in 1.9 per cent of the cases. All activities not in- 
cluded in Table IV were mentioned individually in less than 1 per 
cent of the requests and seem important only as a total. Ability to 
assist with athletics was requested less often in 1929 than in 1928. 
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SUMMARY AND INFERENCES 


1. At the three teachers’ agencies for the two calendar years 
studied, more than 35 per cent of the requests for candidates were 
received from employment officers in April. Practically another 36 
per cent were received in almost equal numbers in March and May. 
About 21 per cent were received in the three months of summer 
vacation. 

2. More than 96 per cent of the requests specified that the teacher 
was to begin work in September. This percentage was higher in 1929 
than in 1928. 

3. Salaries were specified in 61.7 per cent of the requests. 

4. Certain personal qualifications were requested in 68.5 per cent 
of the cases. Skill in various extra-curriculum activities, to be used 
in addition to carrying a full teaching load, was desired in 10.4 per 
cent of the requests. In 10.9 per cent of the requests certain com- 
binations of personal qualities with skill in extra-curriculum activ- 
ities were requested. In 32 per cent of all requests for candidates 
only proficiency in subject matter was mentioned. 

5. Previous experience was desired in 34.1 per cent of all cases. 
Religious affiliations were specified in 25 per cent of the requests. 
The sex was definitely specified in 30.7 per cent of the requests. 

6. More than 6 per cent of the requests specified some kind of 
musical ability as an asset. 

7. Three and one-tenth per cent of the requests required skill in 
directing athletics or health activities in addition to a regular teach- 
ing load. Some of these requested several types of athletic skill. 

8. The inference seems fair that athletic and health activities 
have largely become a part of the regular curriculum and are in- 
cluded in the regular teaching load of those who direct them. Ability 
to direct these activities is seldom requested as an extra duty of the 
teachers employed in the schools to which the candidates here stud- 
ied were called (in most cases, Minnesota schools). 

g. A fair general inference seems to be that it is desirable for 
prospective teachers to cultivate certain personal qualities and to 
exercise themselves in certain conventional accomplishments. Ap- 
parently, however, a teacher may cultivate his own extra-curriculum 
interests within a wide range without prejudice in securing a posi- 
tion. 





THE LAW GOVERNING SPECIAL ASSESSMENT 
OF SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR LOCAL 
IMPROVEMENTS 


E. EDGAR FULLER 
Chicago, Illinois 


In most states, if not in all, the constitutions or statutes, or both, 
provide that public property shall be exempt from taxation. Not 
infrequently the constitutions or statutes expressly provide that 
property used for school purposes shall be tax exempt. Under such 
constitutional or statutory provisions, the courts have been called 
on in numerous cases to decide whether property which is actually 
being used for school purposes is subject to special assessment for 
local improvements. On this subject the courts are in sharp dis- 
agreement. It is the purpose of this article to present the conclu- 
sions reached by the courts and to analyze the reasoning on which 
these conclusions rest. 


JURISDICTIONS IN WHICH SPECIAL ASSESSMENT 
IS NOT PERMITTED 


In a small majority of the states the rule is that property which is 
being used for school purposes is not subject to special assessment 
unless specifically made so by constitutional or statutory provision.’ 


t Board of Improvement v. School District of Little Rock, 56 Ark. 354, 19 S.W. 969, 
16 L.R.A. 418, 35 Am. St. Rep. 108 (1892); School District of Ft. Smith v. Board of Im- 
provements of Sewer District No. 1 of Ft. Smith, 65 Ark. 343, 46 S.W. 418 (1898); City of 
Hartford v. West Middle District, 45 Conn. 462, 29 Am. Rep. 687 (1878); Whitmore v. 
City of Hartford, 96 Conn. 511, 114 Atl. 686 (1921); Witter v. Mission School District, 
121 Cal. 350, 53 Pac. 905, 66 Am. St. Rep. 33 (1898); City Street Improvement Company 
v. Regents of University of California, 153 Cal. 776, 96 Pac. 801, 18 L.R.A. (N.S.) 451 
(1908); Raisch v. Regents of University of California, 37 Cal. App. 697, 174 Pac. 943 
(1918); Sutton v. School District of Montpelier, 28 Ind. App. 315, 62 N.E. 710 (1902); 
Thogmartin v. Nevada School District, 18 Mo. App. 10, 176 S.W. 473 (1915); City of 
Edina to Use of Pioneer Trust Co. v. School District of City of Edina, 305 Mo. 452, 267 
S.W. 112, 36 A.L.R. 1532 (1924); Erie v. School District of City of Erie, 17 Pa. Sup. Ct. 
33 (1901); City of Pittsburgh v. Sterrett Subdistrict School, 204 Pa. St. 635, 54 Atl. 463, 
61 L.R.A. 183 (1903); Wilkinsburg Borough v. School District of Borough of Wilkinsburg, 
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The starting point of the decisions in these states is the firmly es- 
tablished presumption of the law of taxation that public property 
shall not be taxed unless authority to do so is specifically included in 
the taxing statute. A foremost authority in the field of taxation thus 
generalizes the presumption of this class of cases: 


Some things are always presumptively exempted from the operation of gen- 
eral tax laws, because it is reasonable to suppose they were not within the intent 
of the legislature in adopting them. Such is the case with property belonging 
to the state and its municipalities, and which is held by them for public purposes. 
All such property is taxable, if the state shall see fit to tax it; but to levy a 
tax upon it would render necessary new taxes to meet the demand of this tax, 
and thus the public would be taxing itself in order to raise money to pay over 
to itself, and no one would be benefited but the officers employed, whose com- 
pensation would go to increase the useless levy. It cannot be supposed that 
the legislature would ever purposely lay such a burden upon public property, 
and it is therefore a reasonable conclusion that, however general may be the 
enumeration of property for taxation, the property held by the state and by all 
its municipalities for public purposes was intended to be excluded. 


298 Pa. St. 193, 148 Atl. 77 (1929); St. Louis County v. Board of Education of City of 
Duluth, 133 Minn. 386, 158 N.W. 635, L.R.A. 1916 F861 (1916); Holswade v. City of 
Huntington, 96 W. Va. 124, 122 S.E. 449 (1924); The Trustees for the Support of the 
Public Schools v. The Inhabitants of the City of Trenton, 30 N.J. Eq. 667 (1879); Von 
Steen v. City of Beatrice, 36 Nebr. 421, 54 N.W. 677 (1893); City of Louisville v. Leather- 
man, 99 Ky. 213, 35 S.W. 625 (1896); City of Toledo v. Board of Education of City of 
Toledo, 48 Ohio St. 83, 26 N.E. 403 (1891). 

Since no case has been found where county property used governmentally and public- 
school property used for school purposes have been treated differently as to special 
assessment in the same state, the following cases concerning county property seem to 
forecast the same result in the case of school property: Harris County v. Boyd, 70 Tex. 
237, 7 S.W. 713 (1888); City of Big Rapids v. Board of Supervisors of Mecosta County, 
99 Mich. 351, 58 N.W. 358 (1894); but the Michigan rule has apparently changed in 
Newberry v. City of Detroit, 164 Mich. 410, 129 N.W. 699 (1911); Inhabitants of Wor- 
cester v. Mayor and Aldermen of Worcester, 116 Mass. 193, 17 Am. Rep. 159 (1874); 
City of La Grange v. Troup County, 132 Ga. 384, 64 S.E. 267, 16-Ann. Cases 885 (1909); 
Edwards v. City of Ocala, 58 Fla. 217, 50 So. 421 (1909); City of Huntsville v. County of 
Madison, 166 Ala. 389, 52 So. 326, 139 Am. St. Rep. 45 (1910); Mayor and Aldermen of 
Morristown v. Hamblen County, 136 Tenn. 242, 188 S.W. 796 (1916); State, for use of 
Mayor and Aldermen of Morristown v. Hamblen County, 161 Tenn. 575, 33 S.W. (2nd) 
73 (1930). 

For same result as to city property see Camden v. Camden Village Corporation, 77 
Me. 530, 1 Atl. 689 (1885). 


* Thomas M. Cooley, The Law of Taxation, 4th Ed. by Clark A. Nichols, II, 1312- 
13. Chicago: Callaghan & Co., 1924. 
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At first glance it may appear that it should be unnecessary to 
indulge any such presumption in order to arrive at the decisions 
given in the cases and that the ordinary constitutional exemption of 
“all public property” from taxation should exempt all such property 
from special assessments as well as from general taxation, since 
special assessments are a kind of tax. The courts which follow the 
majority view, however, are unable to rest their decisions on such 
simple grounds because of the practical necessity of classifying pub- 
lic property. Such public property as that belonging to hospitals, 
cemeteries, and churches is held exempt from general taxation, but, 
in cases in which it is benefited and in the absence of a specific 
exemption statute, it is subjected to special assessments even in the 
states where public-school property is exempt from taxes of both 
kinds.” 

The courts have preferred to allow the constitutional provisions 
for the exemption of all public property from general taxation to 
stand but to leave the entire subject of special assessments outside 
their scope. This practice leaves the rule clear so far as constitu- 
tional exemption provisions are concerned, and the cases cited seem 
unanimous on the point. In one of the leading cases the constitution 
provided that, ‘“‘school buildings . . . . shall be exempt from taxa- 
tion.” The court, while holding on other grounds that a special 
assessment could not be levied, still held that the constitutional 
provision had no application to the case.? In a Minnesota case in 
which the special assessment was not allowed against public-school 
property, the constitutional exemption had been repeated in a stat- 
ute. Nevertheless, the court said in its decision: ‘‘No claim is made 
that these provisions exempt this class of property from assessments 
for local improvements. Nor could such claim be made.’’ 


«For examples in states where public-school property is exempt see Sheehan v. 
Good Samaritan Hospital, 50 Mo. 155, 11 Am. Rep. 412 (1872); Philadelphia v. Union 
Burial Ground Society of City and County of Philadelphia, 178 Pa. St. 533, 36 Atl. 172, 
36 L.R.A. 263 (1807); Broadway Baptist Church v. McAtee, 8 Bush (Ky.) 508, 8 Am. 
Rep. 480 (1871). 

2 Board of Improvement v. School District of Little Rock, 56 Ark. 354, 19 S.W. 969, 
16 L.R.A. 418, 35 Am. St. Rep. 108 (1892). 

3 St. Louis County v. Board of Education of City of Duluth, 133 Minn. 386, 158 N.W. 
635, L.R.A. 1916 F861 (1916). See also State v. Trustees of Macalester College, 87 Minn. 
165, 91 N.W. 484 (1902). 
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The result is that the judge-made presumption of exemption is 
applied to school property but not to churches, hospitals, or ceme- 
teries. Since both the constitutional and judge-made exemptions are 
stated in terms of “public property” and “taxation,” the reason 
for the application of the judge-made rule is that the principles of 
the common law have a flexibility which even the most liberal courts 
are often unable or unwilling to give to a provision of the constitu- 
tion. 

In spite of the peculiarities in the legal logic by which the courts 
reach the conclusion that public-school property cannot be assessed 
for local improvements, there are some real distinctions hidden away 
in these legal formulas. It is clearly apparent that a church is a sort 
of public institution different from the public school. The latter is 
supported by public taxation; it is administered and controlled by 
the state to a degree never found in the slight governmental influ- 
ence on churches in the United States. The school has a public 
and governmental aspect comparable to the political subdivisions 
of the states, such as cities and counties. The fact is that school, 
city, and county properties lie in the middle territory between the 
property of the state itself, which cannot be levied on by any taxing 
authority without the permission of the state, and the property 
of churches and like institutions, which is essentially non-governmen- 
tal and which may be assessed for local improvements even when 
exempted from general taxation. The courts holding the majority 
view, however, confine themselves closely to the legalistic argu- 
ments, and no case has been found where the decision was based on 
the comparison here suggested. The position of these courts is no- 
where more clearly expressed than in the much-quoted Arkansas case. 
“Although a special tax or assessment is not usually embraced within 
the meaning of the general term ‘tax,’ the rule under which public 
property is presumed to be exempt from one justifies the presumption 
as to the other.’ 

Several additional reasons have been given by the courts to uphold 
the majority view. Thus, the court in an early Connecticut case 
held that public-school property was incapable of receiving the bene- 
fits necessary to make a valid special assessment, saying: 


* Board of Improvement v. School District of Little Rock, 56 Ark. 354, 19 S.W. 960, 
16 L.R.A. 418, 35 Am. St. Rep. 108 (1892). 
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Did the district, or could it .... derive any immediate, direct, or special 
benefit from the laying-out of the street? We are unable to see how the district 
as a corporation could be so benefited To render the assessment of 
benefits legal and valid it must appear that the benefit is direct and immediate, 
and not contingent and remote." 


There seems little reason to say that school property is not bene- 
fited merely because the property is held in trust and cannot be sold. 
Increased usefulness and not market value in money should be the 
test of benefit, and most of the cases so assume. The logical con- 
clusion of the case just quoted is that the direct and immediate bene- 
fit is to the owners of property other than school property in the 
improvement district. Whether such is the fact may well be left to 
administrative determination,’ as the benefit to be derived depends 
on the location of the school property in both the school and im- 
provement districts. It seems incorrect to assume that the private 
owners in the improvement district necessarily benefit, while the 
same owners in the school district do not. The school property is 
more likely to be centrally located in the school district than in the 
improvement district. 

A more general ground for exemption has been that there was con- 
sidered to be no legal method to enforce an assessment against pub- 
lic-school property. All the courts recognize that such property can- 
not be sold to satisfy a judgment, and in a few states the statues have 
been construed to say that the sale of the property was the only way 
to enforce the assessment.’ This argument has some weight. Special 
assessments are entirely statutory, and the remedies given by the 
statute, being in derogation of the common law, are strictly con- 
strued. Nevertheless, the better rule is that, unless the statute un- 

City of Hartford v. West Middle District, 45 Conn. 462, 29 Am. Rep. 687 (1878). 
See also City of Butte v. School District No. 1, 29 Mont. 336, 74 Pac. 869 (1904). 


2 The general rule is that benefit is a legislative question. Administrative determina- 
tion, unless manifestly an abuse of discretion or a result of bad faith, will not be dis- 
turbed by the courts. There is, therefore, always an opportunity to convince the as- 
sessors of the improvement district that the public property receives no benefit. 


3 St. Louis County v. Board of Education of City of Duluth, 133 Minn. 386, 158 N.W. 
635, L.R.A. 1916 F861 (1916); Thogmartin v. Nevada School District, 189 Mo. App. 10, 
176 S.W. 473 (1915); City of Pittsburgh v. Sterrett Subdistrict School, 204 Pa. St. 635, 
54 Atl. 463, 61 L.R.A. 183 (1903); City of Louisville v. Leatherman, 99 Ky. 213, 35 S.W. 
625 (1896); as to county property, Harris County v. Boyd, 70 Tex. 237, 7 S.W. 713 
(1888). 
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deniably makes sale of the property the exclusive method of enforce- 
ment, it should be regarded as merely one of the remedies the law 
provides. This rule seems to be silently approved by most of the 
courts of the majority view. In the ordinary case mandamus pro- 
ceedings will lie to compel the school board to levy a tax. In the ab- 
sence of a statute making the sale of the property the only remedy, 
probably the only case in which mandamus would not lie is that in 
which the levy would cause the district to exceed the constitutional 
tax limit." 

A few courts have cited various constitutional provisions to sup- 
port the majority view. The Kentucky court, considering a consti- 
tutional provision that school money should be used “‘to no other 
purpose” than those named, combined this bar with the fear of an 
inadequate remedy, saying: ‘“The question is whether the property 
of the school board held by it to the use of the state to carry on the 
system of common schools established under the constitution is 
subject to execution levy or to decretal sale to satisfy a lien for 
street improvements.”? In a leading case in Pennsylvania the same 
point was emphasized: 

In contemplation of the constitutional provision relative to our public schools, 
and statutory enactments to enforce it, the school districts or subdistricts of 
the state are the agents of the commonwealth in the administration of its system 
of public education They therefore hold the property as the agent of 
the state, and for the purpose of making its public-school system effective. 
Taxation of any kind whatever imposed upon the property would interfere with 
and defeat the commonwealth in maintaining the system of education required 
by the constitution.3 


These, together with the general disinclination to permit one po- 
litical subdivision of the state to tax another in any form, are the 


t See dictum, Troutman v. City of Zeigler, 327 Ill. 251, 158 N.E. 355 (1927). 

2 City of Louisville v. Leatherman, 99 Ky. 213, 35 S.W. 625 (1896). In Layman Foun- 
dation v. City of Louisville, 232 Ky. 259, 22 S.W. (2nd) 622 (1929), it was held that edu- 
cational property not used for the people of Kentucky was subject to even a general 
tax. In matters of general taxation as well as special assessment, property which is 
held by public-school authorities but which is not being used for educational purposes 
is often treated differently from that actually in use. 


3 City of Pittsburgh v. Sterrett Subdistrict School, 204 Pa. St. 635, 54 Atl. 463, 61 
L.R.A. 183 (1903). 
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principal reasons given in the cases. The determining factors are 
usually the presumption of exemption and the belief that there is 
no adequate method to enforce a local assessment against public- 
school property. 


JURISDICTIONS IN WHICH SPECIAL ASSESSMENT IS PERMITTED 


In a substantial minority of the states, on the other hand, under 
constitutions and statutes which provide in general terms that pub- 
lic property or public-school property shall be exempt from taxation, 
the courts permit special assessment of school property for local im- 
provements.’ These courts reach their conclusions from the pre- 
sumption of the general law of taxation that, since taxation is the 
rule and exemption from taxation the exception, no exceptions of 
any property should be implied. To quote Judge Cooley again: 


* City of Sioux City v. Independent School District of Sioux City, 55 Iowa 150, 7 
N.E. 488 (1880); City of Chicago in Trust for Use of Schools v. City of Chicago, 207 Ill. 
37, 69 N.E. 580 (1904); Troutman v. City of Zeigler, 327 Ill. 251, 158 N.E. 355 (1927); 
St. Louis Public Schools v. City of St. Louis, 26 Mo. 468 (1858); but see City of Edina 
to Use of Pioneer Trust Co. v. School District of City of Edina, 305 Mo. 452, 267 S.W. 
112, 36 A.L.R. 1532 (1924); Dinn v. Board of Education of Union Free School District 
No. 4, Town of North Hempstead, Nassau County, 202 N.Y.S. 62 (1923); City of Kali- 
spell v. School District No. 5 of Flathead County, 45 Mont. 221, 122 Pac. 742 (1912); 
School District No. 1, Lewis and Clark County v. City of Helena, 87 Mont. 300, 287 Pac. 
164 (1930); In re Howard Ave. North, 44 Wash. 62, 86 Pac. 1117 (1906); City of Spokane 
v. Fonnell, 75 Wash. 417, 135 Pac. 211 (1913); City of Wichita v. Board of Education of 
City of Wichita, 92 Kan. 967, 142 Pac. 946 (1914); Whittaker v. City of Deadwood, 23 
S.D. 538, 122 N.W. 590 (1909); City of Cincinnati v. Board of Education of Cincinnati, 
2 Weekly Law Bul. 184, 7 Ohio Dec. 362 (1877), but see City of Toledo v. Board of Edu- 
cation of City of Toledo, 48 Ohio St. 83, 26 N.E. 403 (1891). An earlier Montana case 
is sometimes cited for the majority rule, but this case really turned on the insufficiency 
of the improvement (sprinkling) to constitute a benefit permanent enough to sustain a 
valid special assessment. See City of Butte v. School District No. 1, 29 Mont. 336, 74 
Pac. 869 (1904) as cited in 36 A.L.R. 1540. 

There is no doubt that Louisiana permits special assessment of public-school prop- 
erty in view of the language used in the cases concerning public property in general. 
Town of Franklinton v. Police Jury of Parish of Washington, 126 La. 2, 52 So. 172 (1910); 
New Orleans v. Warner, 175 U.S. 120, 20 S. Ct. 44 (1899), where the Supreme Court 
interpreted the Louisiana law. See also the case in which the charter of Brown Univer- 
sity exempting the University from “taxes” was held not to apply to special assess- 
ments, In the Matter of College Street, 8 R.I. 474 (1867). Michigan apparently follows 
the minority rule; see Newberry v. City of Detroit, 164 Mich. 410, 129 N.W. 699 (1911), 
with the comment there on earlier Michigan cases and citation of cases and reasons for 
the minority view as to assessment of county and public-school property. 
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The taxing power of the state is never presumed to be relinquished unless 
the intention to relinquish is expressed in clear and unambiguous terms. There 
is a presumption against any surrender of the taxing power of the state." 

An intention on the part of the legislature to grant an exemption from the 
taxing power of the state will never be implied from language which will admit 
of any other reasonable construction. Such an intention must be expressed in 
clear and unmistakable terms, or must appear by necessary implication from 
the language used, for it is a well-settled principle that, when a special privilege 
or exemption is claimed under a statute, charter, or act of incorporation, it is 
to be construed strictly against the property owner and in favor of the public. 
This principle applies with peculiar force to a claim of exemption from taxation. 
Exemptions are never presumed Since taxation is the rule, and exemp- 
tion the exception, the intention to make an exemption ought to be expressed 
in clear and unambiguous terms.? 


As is true of the presumption under which the majority view is 
reached, this presumption refers to taxation in general. It is ex- 
tended to mean special assessments and is given precedence over 
the other presumption by the courts holding the minority view. 

A point of constitutional interpretation strengthens the minority 
view. It was said in a Montana case: 


It was not the intention of the framers of our constitution to write into our 
fundamental law any useless or meaningless phrases; and the very fact that they 
declared an exemption from taxation in favor of public property is, to say the 
least, a recognition of the principle that without such express exemption that 
property would be subject to taxation If, then, there was necessity for 
making an express exemption in favor of public property from taxation, strictly 
speaking, for the stronger reason is it necessary that there should be an express 
exemption if such property is to be freed from paying for improvements to such 
property. 


Perhaps the strongest reason for the minority view is the justice 
of placing the burden of the local improvement on exactly the part 
of the public that will be primarily benefited. To the writer this 
reasoning seems unanswerable. Thus, in a New York case it was 
said: 


t Thomas M. Cooley, The Law of Taxation, 4th Ed. by Clark A. Nichols, I, 159. 
Chicago: Callaghan & Co., 1924. 

2 Tbid., II, 1403-4. 

3 City of Kalispell v. School District No. 5 of Flathead County, 45 Mont. 221, 122 
Pac. 742 (1912). See also City of Chicago in Trust for Use of Schools v. City of Chicago, 
207 Ill. 37, 69 N.E. 580 (1904); City of Sioux City v. Independent School District of Sioux 
City, 55 Iowa 150, 7 N.E. 488 (1880). 
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The property of the school district, whose confines are not coterminous with 
those of the sewer district, has been benefited by having sewer service, and all 
the inhabitants of the school district are benefited through the benefit derived 
by the school. The assessment levied against the school district for the benefit 
derived by its property will be collected in the form of school taxes from all the 
persons liable therefor, and in this way every one benefited will pay his share, 
either directly or indirectly. Otherwise, the effect would be to cause the tax- 
payers in the sewer district to furnish the school with sewer facilities at no ex- 
pense to those taxpayers who were in the school district but not within the sewer 
district. This result would be unfair and unjust, and would confer a benefit on 
some without the ability to collect their proportionate share of the expense.' 


SPECIAL ASSESSMENT OF LANDS GRANTED BY CONGRESS 


Land granted by Congress to the states for school purposes can- 
not ordinarily be assessed for local improvements even in states 
where all other public-school property is assessed.? These lands are 
said to have been granted as a trust to the states and under the 
implied condition that they would be held exclusively to the use of 
the purposes for which they were granted. The rule might well have 
been different as to special assessments because the value of the 
land is there increased, in theory at least, to the amount of the 


assessment paid. 
SUMMARY 


1. The majority of courts hold that, under general constitutional 
and statutory provisions granting tax exemption, public-school prop- 
erty which is actually being used for school purposes cannot be 
assessed for local improvements for the following reasons: 


t Dinn v. Board of Education of Union Free School District No. 4, Town of North 
Hempstead, Nassau County, 202 N.Y.S. 62 (1923). See also Town of Franklinton v. 
Police Jury of Parish of Washington, 126 La. 2, 52 So. 172 (1910); New Orleans v. 
Warner, 175 U.S. 120, 20 S. Ct. 44 (1899). St. Louis Public Schools v. City of St. Louis, 
26 Mo. 468 (1858) reaches the same result though the city and school district were 
coterminous. 

2 People ex rel. Little v. Trustees of Schools, 118 Ill. 52, 7 N.E. 262 (1886); City of 
Spokane v. Security Savings Society, 46 Wash. 150, 89 Pac. 466 (1907); Edgerton v. 
Huntington School Township, 126 Ind. 261, 26 N.E. 156 (1890); Poock v. Ely, 2 Ohio 
C.D. 408 (1889); Erickson v. Cass County, 11 N.D. 494, 92 N.W. 841 (1902). However, 
such grants of school lands have been held not beyond the taxing power of the legisla- 
ture. For a case in which such lands were apparently included within a statute making 
‘Jand in school sections. . . . title of which remains in the state of Washington” subject 
to special assessments by cities of the first class, see Trimble v. City of Seattle, 64 Wash. 
102, 116 Pac. 647 (1911). Such lands were apparently assessed without statutory au- 
thority in St. Louis Public Schools v. City of St. Louis, 26 Mo. 468 (1858), but that fact 
was not made an issue in the case. 
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a) Although the constitutional exemptions of public property 
from taxation do not apply to special assessments, the common-law 
presumption of exemption of such property from taxation does ex- 
tend to such assessments. The presumption is based on the ground. 
that it is against public policy to permit the public to tax or assess 
its own property or property governmental in nature. 

b) Public-school property cannot benefit from a local improve- 
ment because it cannot be sold and therefore enjoys no increase in 
market value from the improvement. 

c) The statutory method of enforcing a special assessment is ex- 
clusive. When sale of the property is the method prescribed, an 
assessment cannot be enforced against public-school property be- 
cause such property cannot be sold. 

d) The special assessment of public-school property violates con- 
stitutional provisions that school money shall be used for no purpose 
other than to provide education and that the state shall maintain a 
system of free public schools. 

2. A minority of the courts hold that, under general provisions 
of constitutions and statutes granting tax exemption, public-school 
property actually being used for school purposes may be assessed 
for local improvements for the following reasons: 

a) The constitutional exemption of public-school property from 
taxation does not include exemption from special assessments, but 
the common-law presumption that taxation is the rule and any ex- 
emption is the exception does extend to such assessments. 

b) The constitutions show an intention to permit special assess- 
ment of public-school property because, while exempting such prop- 
erty from taxation, they make no such exemptions in those provi- 
sions granting authority for the assessment of “‘all property bene- 
fited”’ in local improvement districts. 

c) The special assessment of public-school property is not a case 
in which the public taxes itself contrary to public policy because the 
improvement and school districts are not usually coterminous. 

d) The benefit of a local improvement to public-school property 
is found in increased usefulness for school purposes, and the direct 
beneficiaries are the taxpayers of the school district. 

3. The courts of all states refuse, in absence of specific statute, 
to permit special assessment of school lands granted to the states by 
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Congress because such lands are held to be a trust to be used ex- 
clusively for school purposes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The presumptions of the law of taxation which are extended to 
special assessments of public-school property by the courts holding 
both the majority and the minority views offer convenient sources 
to obtain fairly sound legal reasons for either view. The legal argu- 
ments are so evenly balanced that, except in the few cases where 
the exclusively prescribed remedy of statute may preclude assess- 
ment of property not subject to sale for taxes and in the cases where 
the statutes have specifically put the matter at rest, the equities of 
each case should be the determining factor in reaching a decision. 

When the statutory scheme of enforcement does not include any 
effective method to collect a special assessment on public-school 
property, it should be held, whenever possible, that sale of the prop- 
erty is not intended to be the exclusive remedy available, for every 
right should have a remedy. Where it is deemed good policy to 
assess such property, mandamus should be available to force the 
school board to levy a tax to cover the cost of the improvement. 
Where sale of the property is the exclusive statutory remedy, the 
statute should be amended to provide a method to enforce an assess- 
ment. 

The benefit of a local improvement to a public school falls more 
surely on the taxpayers of the school district than on any other part 
of the public, and, when they pay for a local improvement to a 
school, they pay for a benefit to it as surely as when they pay for 
other conveniences to the property. If there are cases in which the 
school property is not benefited, there may be an administrative 
finding that the school property should not be assessed, and ordi- 
narily such finding will be conclusive in the courts. In the cases 
where it is clearly unfair to place the burden of the improvement of 
the school property on the owners of the other property of the im- 
provement district, as, for example, when the school is in one corner 
of the improvement district but near the center of the school dis- 
trict, the law should not arbitrarily force the assessment on the 
school property to be paid by only the part of the school-district 
taxpayers who happen to live in the improvement district. 





OVERLAPPING OF CONTENT IN 
ELEMENTARY READERS 


RUBY COOPER 
Hamilton School, Pomona, California 


Recent years have seen a marked change in the content of readers 
used in the elementary-school grades. Primary readers of the old 
type, which consisted largely of nursery rhymes and simple ditties, 
are being replaced by books containing original little stories having 
continuity and bearing relation to the child’s experience. The read- 
ers designed for the upper grades, formerly consisting of selected 
poems and stories which had been used for many years, have general- 
ly been superseded by original material, largely factual. The effort 
on the part of those concerned with the publishing of supplementary 
books to adapt reading matter to modern concepts of education has 
resulted in the elimination of the greater proportion of overlapping 
which was prevalent a few years ago. 

In 1920 Hosic completed a study relating to the frequency with 
which selections were used in 22 sets of readers.’ Of 4,300 titles, 
more than 2,500 appeared but once, 214 appeared from 5 to g times, 
45 appeared from ro to 14 times, and 12 were repeated from 15 to 
19 times. During the same year Stone? analyzed the contents of 15 
second-grade readers and found a total of 77 selections which were 
duplicated in one or more books. With the exception of one book 
which contained no duplications, each of the readers contained from 
30 to 130 pages of repetitions. Eight of the 15 books devoted 50 per 
cent or more of their space to selections appearing in other readers. 
The duplications in four of the books reached from go to too per 
cent. 

In 1928 Maud E. Wilson, research assistant in the public schools 


t James Fleming Hosic, ‘“The Contents of School Reading Books,” School and Society, 
XI (February 7, 1920), 179-80. 

2 R. E. Stone, “Duplication of Reading Material in Fifteen Second-Grade Readers,” 
Elementary School Journal, XX (May, 1920), 702-10. 
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of Long Beach, California, completed an investigation of all the 
books used as basic and supplementary readers in the elementary- 
school grades of the Long Beach schools.’ One hundred and thirty- 
nine books were checked for duplicated stories. Of a total of 3,072 
titles, 424 different stories were duplicated. Two hundred and twen- 
ty-two stories were printed twice, and one story was found as often 
as twelve times. Asa result of this study, Long Beach began a process 
of elimination. Certain books were discontinued because they did 
not have enough material not found in other books to justify their 
use, and others containing new reading matter were adopted. 

The writer has been interested in learning how much duplication 
is found in modern readers. Many new sets of readers have been 
appearing within the last few years. Are schools continuing to ex- 
pect that children shall read and enjoy stories which have been previ- 
ously studied and discussed? Are teachers finding it necessary to 
skip duplicated stories, with the result that such portions of the 
readers represent a waste of the school funds? 

In selecting sets of books for analysis, the writer made an effort 
to choose those which were being most commonly used in Southern 
California. In the year 1931 lists of readers used in sets in eight of 
the larger school systems in the southern portion of the state were 
obtained from the offices of the superintendents. It was found that 
seventy-five different sets of readers were being used. Forty-nine 
of these sets were in use in more than one school district. The num- 
ber of places in which each set was being used was tabulated, and 
the readers appearing with the greatest frequency were finally se- 
lected for study. Each of the sixteen sets of readers which formed 
the basis of the analysis consisted of three to seven books, a total 
of ninety-five books. 

The stories found in each book were checked on sheets of cross- 
section paper. A separate column of blocks was designated for each 
of the ninety-five books. When the title of a story was added to the 
list on the left side of the sheet, a check was made in the column 
corresponding to the book in which that story was found. As an aid 
to accuracy, a separate alphabetical list of stories was made. When 


* Maud E. Wilson, ‘‘Repetition of Material in Elementary Readers,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXVIII (April, 1928), 622-26. 
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a story appeared more than once, another check was made in the 
block representing the second book in which it was found. After all 
the titles were listed, a separate list was made of every story which 
appeared to be repeated, and the books in which they appear were 
consulted to verify the duplication. Stories or poems were not re- 
garded as repetitions unless they were written by the same person. 
For example, there were several poems called “April,” but, as they 
were composed by different authors, they were not included. Two 
stories called ‘‘Grandmother’s Story” were written by different per- 
sons and dealt with different experiences, and consequently they 
were excluded. However, myths, old tales, and nursery rhymes were 
listed, even though they were retold by various authors, since the 
theme and origin were the same. Another difficulty encountered was 
a result of the fact that the same story was sometimes given differ- 
ent titles. To cite an example, ‘Peter Rabbit’’ was called “The 
Story of Peter Rabbit,” “Peter Rabbit,” and ‘The Tale of Peter 
Rabbit.”’ The list was gone over many times to reduce to a mini- 
mum the possibilities of overlooking such repetitions. 

A total of 2,576 titles appeared in the sixteen sets of readers. One 
hundred and forty-five of these were duplicated in two or more 
books, a total of 328 repetitions. Twenty-two stories were repeated 
three times, five were found four times, and two were printed five 
times. 

After a final verification of all the titles had been made, the num- 
ber of words on six or seven representative pages of the books in 
which these stories appeared were counted for the purpose of ob- 
taining the average number of words to a page in each book. The 
average number of words to a page was multiplied by the number 
of pages in the book, and this figure was used as a basis for estimat- 
ing the percentage of the book comprising the duplicated story. 
As many stories, such as myths and fairy tales, were not of equal 
length in different readers, it was necessary to count separately the 
words in stories having identical titles. 

In a large majority of the cases in which repetition was found, 
the repetition consisted only of a poem or two and comprised less 
than o.5 per cent of the reading matter in the book. In thirteen cases 
the percentage of repetition reached from 10 to 25, and one reader 
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duplicated another to the extent of 34 per cent. However, in every 
case in which repetition was more than 1o per cent, the books are 
reprints of readers first published no less than eight years ago. 
Little overlapping was found in readers which have recently been 
put into print; in many instances there was no repetition. 

The very small amount of duplication found in these books does 
not agree with the findings of Hosic, Stone, and Wilson, but this 
fact only verifies the statement that the content of readers has been 
changing. It might also be added that Wilson regarded as duplica- 
tions all stories having the same plot or theme, while the writer 
excluded such titles as “April,” “Spring,” “Abraham Lincoln,” and 
“Life on the Prairie” unless the stories were written by the same 
person. However, this difference in procedure would not have 
changed the results to any noticeable extent as such stories did not 
occur with great frequency. 

These findings would indicate that those who are evaluating sup- 
plementary readers for the purpose of augmenting the supply on 
hand or of replacing old sets need not concern themselves greatly 
with the problem of repetition. Rather, the main consideration 
should be that the books contain material suitable to the child from 


the standpoint of interest and educational and cultural value. 








€ducational THritings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A book on the elementary-school principalship.—One of the most striking de- 
velopments in educational administration in the last two decades has been the 
professionalization of the elementary-school principalship. A number of in- 
fluences have been at work which have emphasized the strategic importance of 
the principal in the organization for the administration of elementary education. 
Scientific developments in education, together with changing conceptions of the 
functions of education, have added greatly to the complexity of the problems of 
both teaching and administration. Thus the problems of organization and ad- 
ministration in individual school units demand the presence of trained leader- 
ship, while the problems of instruction faced by teachers call for supervisory 
assistance of a high order. There is also the problem of providing for the local 
community an energizing educational leadership. These three responsibilities 
have fallen heavily on the elementary-school principal with the result that a 
new concept of the principalship has developed. The principals themselves have 
been sensitive to the newer developments and have contributed several valuable 
collections of material dealing with the problems of the elementary-school 
principalship (for example, the yearbooks of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals). There has, however, been a need for an organized treat- 
ment of the problems of the modern elementary school as they confront the 
principal. Such a treatment is supplied in a recently published volume by 
Reavis, Pierce, and Stullken.* 

The first five chapters of the book deal with the elementary school and its 
organization, picturing, so to say, the situation in which the principal functions. 
The next twelve chapters are devoted to the functions of administration in 
elementary schools and the relation of the principal to these functions. The final 
four chapters concern the principal himself. The authors have drawn on their 
rich experiences in offering suggestions regarding many problems which are yet 
to be solved in a scientific way. Frequent reference is also made to studies by the 
authors and their students and associates. 

One cannot read modern books in any administrative field without regretting 


*W. C. Reavis, Paul R. Pierce, and Edward H. Stullken, The Elementary School: 
Its Organization and Administration. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. 
Pp. x+572. $3.00. 
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the absence of objective evidence in connection with many issues. In the 
absence of such evidence the author is in a serious dilemma. If he treats only 
those problems concerning which there are scientific data, he will leave his reader 
without help in numerous situations. If he discusses these situations, he runs 
the risk of being criticized for empiricism. The authors of the present volume, 
however, have been most concerned with providing a book which will be help- 
ful. Thus the discussion is replete with wholesome advice with regard to the 
principal’s procedure in a variety of difficult activities. A wholesome educa- 
tional and administrative philosophy permeates the book, which is especially 
well illustrated in the chapter on the “Administration of Teacher Improve- 
ment.” 

Two unique features deserve mention. At the end of each chapter guiding 
principles are set up which in a sense summarize the points of view brought 
out in the text. At the end of each chapter there are also ten problems. Most 
of these problems concern the course of action to be taken by the principal in 
various situations. Four multiple-choice answers are provided from which the 
student may select the best answer or answers. These exercises may serve both 
as tests and as a basis for class or group discussion. 

The paucity of tabular and graphic illustrative material will be variously 
received. Some will deplore its absence, while others will maintain that this 
book is arefreshing contrast to the excessive and burdensome statistical content 
of many current volumes in educational literature. 

The book will be widely and profitably read by principals and training spe- 
cialists. It will also be valuable to superintendents who desire a clearer concept 
of the elementary-school principalship and to teachers who are seeking a closer 
view of the elementary-school organization of which they are a part. 


ERNEST O. MELBY 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


A general treatise on supervision——During the past ten or fifteen years the 
problems of supervision have been subjected to considerable scientific investi- 
gation. Types of supervisory organization have been evaluated. Devices for 
making objective descriptive surveys of instruction practices in the classroom 
have been invented and applied. Studies have been made of the validity and 
objectivity of these devices. Numerous means of measuring instructional out- 
comes have been standardized. The effectiveness of supervisory programs has 
been determined. Experimental studies have been undertaken to determine 
the relative effectiveness of different methods of teaching. In short, a vast 
amount of technical, professional information concerning various aspects of 
supervision is available. 

A book on supervision by Hillegas' 


1 66 


attempts to present the essential fea- 


*Milo B. Hillegas, The Elements of Classroom Supervision. Chicago: Laidlaw 
Bros., 1931. Pp. 224. $1.76. 
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tures of a suitable organization for classroom supervision. In it the methods 
that supervisors should employ are described and applied” (p. 3). The book 
contains thirteen short chapters, averaging sixteen pages in length. The first 
three chapters discuss the nature and function of supervision and suggest a 
“Jine-and-stafi” organization. No other types of organization are given con- 
sideration. Supervision is defined as follows: ‘“‘The function of supervision is 
participation and guidance in the selection and organization of adequate mate- 
rials to be taught and the discovery and suggestion of teaching methods that 
will result in more effective learning on the part of pupils” (p. 24). 

This discussion is followed by six chapters which deal with methods of visita- 
tion, observation, and evaluation of teaching. Such general suggestions as the 
following are given (italics not in the original): “He [the supervisor] needs to 
observe ali the conditions in the room that have real significance” (p. 48). 
“The practice of note-taking during classroom visitation is moderately common 
among supervisors” (p. 57). ‘“The capable supervisor will seldom take a class 
unless he has had ample time to make his preparation” (p. 61). The reviewer 
searched in vain for statements which would suggest the desirability of the ob- 
jective analysis of instruction or for any suggestion that there might be questions 
as to the reliability, objectivity, or validity of items to be considered in evaluat- 
ing a lesson. ‘““Note-taking” is mentioned, but no well-recognized procedures 
for taking notes—such as those of Nutt, Stone, and others—are suggested. 
No check lists to guide observation or to indicate kinds of items to look for in 
an observation are given. Fourteen different approaches to curriculum-making 
are included in a list on page 79 but are given no further consideration. The 
author suggests that as the basis for evaluating a lesson the observer should 
first determine the teacher’s purposes, which are reflected in “at least three 
major arrangements that may be made for learning,”’ namely, “provision for 
study, provision for repetition or drill, and provision for developing apprecia- 
tions, both social and aesthetic” (p. 95). The author believes that, unless an 
observer can determine which of these three arrangements the teacher has in 
mind, “he has no means for determining whether either the subject matter or 
the methods employed by the teacher are right or wrong” (p. 95). A chapter is 
devoted to the consideration of the ‘‘pattern” of each arrangement. The use of 
the expression, ‘“There are ai /east three major arrangements” (p. 95), suggests 
that the author has in mind others which are not discussed. 

In chapter x there is a brief analysis of the learning process. It is pointed 
out that there is a wide difference of opinion as to the nature of the basic ele- 
ments in learning, and the suggestion is made that ‘‘somehow he [the supervisor] 
must sense what to accept, what to reject, and what needs to be modified” 
(p. 159). The contributions that the findings of experimental education could 
make to the solution of this difficulty are not brought out, nor are illustrative 
suggestions made. 

In the last three chapters there is a general discussion of methods of dealing 
with the supervisor’s problems and the use of supervisory conferences. The 
unreliability of teacher-rating is pointed out. A summary giving the frequency 
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with which certain educational principles were stated by one thousand students 
in education is the only list of quantitative data included in the book. The lack 
of agreement as to the basic principles is pointed out to be an instructional 
handicap. The reviewer would have welcomed concrete suggestions as to how 
sound principles may be arrived at. 

It seemed to the reviewer that the author of this book merely wished to dis- 
cuss in general terms the “elements” of supervision. Possibly for that reason 
there are practically no statistical data in the book; there is only one statistical 
table; there are few references, even in footnotes, to pertinent investigations; 
there are no bibliographies at the close of the several chapters to guide the reader 
in the further study of points only briefly presented; there is no concrete illus- 
trative material to make clear to the uninitiated what many of the general 
statements mean; there are numerous rather dogmatic assertions which will be 
challenged; such important supervisory devices as tests, demonstration lessons, 
etc., are discussed in single paragraphs. 

The book makes little, if any, contribution to the application of the scientific 
method in supervision, which would enable supervisors to overcome the imper- 
fections of uncontrolled observations of teaching. The very general treatment 
makes it unlikely that the book will be helpful to technical workers in the field. 
Such technical supervisory activities as course-of-study construction, experi- 
mental work, and the evaluation of supervision have been omitted from the dis- 
cussion because the author wished to deal specifically with classroom supervi- 
sion. The general reader is therefore likely to get a very narrow picture of the 
scope of modern professional supervision. The style is simple, clear, and di- 
rect. The lack of technical, statistical material suggests that the book is not 
intended to be used in advanced courses in supervision but rather to present to 
students in elementary courses a point of view on supervision. 


Leo J. BRUECKNER 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


A device for the interpretation of scores of new-type tests—In recent years the 
testing movement has given much attention to the construction and adminis- 
tration of ‘“new-type”’ tests. To the extent that classroom teachers have adopted 
tests of this type they have been faced with the problems of how to manipulate 
and interpret the scores obtained, for example, how to determine letter marks, 
how to distribute them, and what they mean. An ingenious device' to aid in 
these and similar matters should give valuable assistance. 

The device consists of a holder and a number of slide sheets for various pur- 
poses. A number of these slide sheets enable the user, with a minimum of labor, 
to convert raw point scores into letter marks according to any desired distribu- 
tion of marks. Of the six sheets in the reviewer’s hands, three are based on the 
normal curve and three on a minus skew curve. The device also enables one to 
convert raw point scores into M-scores (a kind of sigma score or T-score), how 


t Classroom Scaler and Grader. Prepared by Charles Russell. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1931. $2.00. 
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to find M-score composites, how to convert M-scores into letter marks, and how 
to find effort scores and achievement ratios. In an accompanying manual spe- 
cific directions are given for carrying out these and many other functions. 

If the principle of learning by doing applies to classroom teachers, they should 
find in this device a means for greatly extending their understanding and use of 


modern methods of testing. 
I. N. MapsEN 


LEWISTON STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Lewiston, IDAHO 


A new intelligence test for young children —The author of a recently published 
object-fitting testt designed to measure the intelligence of young children makes 
the usual criticisms of performance tests of intelligence—the material is often 
complicated, and the timid child is likely to be confused, and many children 
lose interest. Accordingly this object-fitting test utilizes familiar material— 
salt-shaker, cup, spool, and so on. Because the material is familiar, the child is 
not confused by the test procedures. However, the statement that all children 
have similar opportunities might be objected to because children do not have 
similar experiences even with familiar objects. In this test the attention span 
is brief because single objects are used to fit into the compartments, not several 
parts as in other tests. Again, many psychologists believe that the ability to 
sustain attention on a given test is in itself a measure of the performance ability. 

The results of the author’s experiments indicate that scoring is simple and 
that different examiners can get an identical score for the same child. The scor- 
ing on this test is nevertheless influenced by the errors of the child in fitting the 
objects, and this fact certainly introduces a possibility of differences of interpre- 
tation. 

In general, this test appears to be exceedingly well standardized. The direc- 
tions to be given the child are simple, merely gestures. Consequently, the child 
who does not understand English and the deaf child have the same opportuni- 
ties as the English-speaking child and the hearing child. Another advantage is 
that the child who is negativistic or timid on ordinary examinations “takes 
heart” because of the familiarity of the objects. Perhaps the most obvious of 
the criticisms is that the test is not so simple as the author maintains (at least 
to the reader of her dissertation)—a criticism universally voiced against many 
tests which require of the examiner a good deal of time and patience. The au- 
thor emphasizes the advantage of allowing the child to become familiar with the 
objects and to play with them before beginning the test. Are familiarity and ex- 
cessive make-believe really advantages in getting at the native ability of a 
child? Many of us are not so optimistic. 

MANDEL SHERMAN 

* Ruth Ellen Atkins, The Measurement of the Intelligence of Young Children by an 
Object-Fitting Test. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1931. 
Pp. xii+go0. 
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A topical treatment of American history—Teachers who are interested in the 
topical method of presenting the history of the United States will find in the 
book under review? an additional title for their shelves. In the fourteen topics 
into which the book is divided, the economic and social phases of the story, 
comprising about one-third of the whole, have been separated from the flow of 
political events as far as possible. 

Each topic is begun by a statement of the aims and objectives, both general 
and specific, which the teacher and pupil may expect to achieve in studying 
that topic. Frequently a short presentation of the here-and-now status of the 
question involved precedes the historical development. At the close of each 
topic several pages of suggestions are offered as a working guide for teachers 
and children. 

The authors plan that a considerable amount of outside reading be carried 
on in connection with the textbook. They attempt to stimulate such reading by 
suggesting problems and projects which the children, individually or in groups, 
may undertake. Bibliographies are provided for each topic, separated where 
possible into sources and secondary authorities, pupil’s reading lists, and illus- 
trative stories. 

The volume is profusely illustrated with pictures and cartoons, many of 
which are drawn from original sources. Eight colored plates add interest. The 
few scattered maps common in history textbooks have been replaced by twenty- 
eight sketch maps which present information in very usable form. Though a 
few of the maps and illustrations have lost some of their legibility in the process 
of reduction, most of them are clear cut and interesting, both in themselves and 
in relation to the story material. 

Though the separation of history into separate strands makes for clarifica- 
tion, it also brings problems with it. An outstanding problem is that which 
arises when an incident, finding a place in each of two topics, is explained at 
length at its second occurrence. A typical example occurs in the case of the cot- 
ton gin. The play of the story demands that the invention of this machine be 
mentioned on page 266 to account for the growth in the area devoted to cotton. 
Logic demands that it be explained on page 404 as one of the machines aiding 
the Industrial Revolution. In such cases, should the topical approach be varied 
in order that the child may be given a clear concept when the term is first intro- 
duced, or should the child be taught to accept statements as they occur, trusting 
to the author to explain them later? 

Presumably the book is intended for the junior high school. There are many 
allusions throughout to such terms as the “established church,” “Thirty Years’ 
War,” “manorial system,” “Cavaliers,” “serfdom.” The authors assume, there- 
fore, that the children have a fair grounding in European history, particularly 
in those events from which our basic social and economic organizations have 


t Charles Garrett Vannest and Henry Lester Smith, Socialized History of the United 
States. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. Pp. xvi+694. 
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sprung and those immediately preceding the periods of discovery and ex- 
ploration. 

A question may be raised concerning the vocabulary and sentence structure 
of much of the book. Necessarily, when quotations are inserted, difficult words 
and constructions are to be expected. The fact that the children must be as- 
sisted in reading and understanding such words may be balanced by whatever 
value lies in the exact words quoted. Even when such quotations are disregard- 
ed, however, there still seem to be an undue number of difficult words. The 
unexplained use of difficult terms—such as “dissolved the legislative body,” 
“to regain through questionable negotiations,” “our rolling-mill products,” 
“our transcendentalist writers,” ‘‘concessions, spheres of influence, exploiting” — 
makes one fear that children may be so often lost that their interest will not 
be held. It seems unfortunate, also, that the aims and objects are pitched at 


teacher level rather than at child level. 
LovuisE M. Mour 


SUPERVISOR OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 


A story-book of star legends—In a book of star myths* the author has retold 
legends dealing with constellations which are conspicuous in the spring sky. 
These legends are grouped into five chapters: ‘The Great Bear,”’ ““The Little 
Bear,” “The Two Lions,” ‘The Star Nests,” and ‘“The Water-Snake, the Crow, 
and the Cup.” 

In introduction to each group of myths a map is given of the constellation 
or constellations with which the myths deal. This map is followed by a discus- 
sion of the positions in the sky of the stars mapped. At the conclusion of each 
chapter the legends which make up the body of the chapter are reviewed in a 
constellation “history.” As the author explains in the Preface, the purpose of 
the several histories is to point out similarities and differences between the 
beliefs of various peoples and to weave these beliefs into the “loose pattern of 
stellar mythology”’ (p. viii). 

The first chapter occupies more than half the book. Sixteen legends about 
the Great Bear constellation have been collected. They have been chosen from 
widely different sources: classical, Egyptian, Aryan-Hindu, medieval Christian, 
Teutonic, Basque, and North American Indian. The legends of the other chap- 
ters are largely classical or North American Indian in origin. 

In the Preface the author emphasizes the point that the star legends which 
we think of as mere imaginary tales or myths were history and religion to the 
peoples with whom they originated and were passed on from one generation to 
another as sacred truth. The author’s avowed intention of telling the stories in 
such a way as to keep the point of view of the peoples with whom the stories 
began has led to the inclusion in various of the classical myths of details which 


* Dorothy Waties Renick, Star Myths from Many Lands. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1931. Pp. xii+206. 
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have been customarily, and probably wisely, omitted in the usual versions of 
these myths for children. 

The author’s interest in tracing similarities between beliefs of various peoples 
is doubtless responsible for the presence in the collection of several legends 
which might better have been left out altogether. The Blackfoot legend 
“Okena, Okeman”’ is an example. This is a gruesome story, and nothing about 
it makes it worth while as literature. Moreover, it is so similar in detail to cer- 
tain other Indian legends of the Great Bear constellation that its inclusion can- 
not be justified from the standpoint of its contribution to the stellar-mythology 
pattern. 

The discussions which accompany the star maps are well written. Certain 
of the legends are simply and well told. The vocabulary used makes them easily 
readable by children of the intermediate-grade level. The vocabulary used in the 
constellation histories is considerably more advanced. These histories are per- 
haps the most interesting feature of the book to an adult. Their interest for 
children, however, is open to question. 

The book is attractive in appearance because of its good paper and clear 
type. The only illustrations are the star maps previously mentioned. 

The author designed the book primarily as a story-book for children, to whom 
nature myths appeal. Parts of it, however, will be found helpful by those 
science teachers who believe that children should have some slight acquaintance 
with myths as attempts of primitive peoples to explain their environments. 

BerTHA M. PARKER 


New stories for middle-grade pupils—Teachers looking for fresh reading ma- 
terials for middle-grade pupils will be pleased to see the collection of stories 
compiled by W. W. Theisen and Sterling A. Leonard.? The collection contains 
forty stories about animals and people who have had exciting experiences. The 
reality of the situations presented and the abundant action in the stories make 
them appealing to children from ten to twelve years of age. 

From the title of the volume, Heroic Deeds, teachers may expect to find more 
emphasis upon heroism than is found in the book. While the greater number of 
the stories reveal heroic acts, stories appear in the collection which set forth mere 
daring, foolhardiness, and quick wit in dangerous places. In the questions which 
follow the selections to motivate discussion, the authors make no attempt to 
train pupils’ judgments of true heroism. 

Though the authors call the volume a sixth reader and include study sugges- 
tions, they seem to make no attempt to provide a systematic study program. 
A majority of the directions under “Things To Do” motivate the collection of 
information for class reports, a highly desirable study habit. However, direc- 
tions designed to train in other desirable study abilities appear too infrequently 
to provide an adequate program of study. 


t W. W. Theisen and Sterling A. Leonard, Real Life Stories: Sixth Reader, Heroic 
Deeds. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xii+446. 
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One especially commendable feature of the book is the suggested book lists 
which appear at frequent intervals. More than two hundred titles are included 
in these lists—books about scouts, Indians, fire-fighters, flying, sanitation, wild 
animals, camping out, and other topics of real life. 

The book is attractive in cover design, in illustrations, and in arrangement 
of stories. Because the vocabulary is simple and the type is large, the stories 
are easy to read. Sixth-grade pupils will be glad to find this book of stories on 


their bookshelves. 
NELLE E. Moore 
SUPERVISOR OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


A practical hygiene series for the elementary school.—A set of two textbooks 
on health education by Francis M. Walters* will be welcomed as a useful addi- 
tion to the textbooks in the field, not only because the number of available 
textbooks is relatively limited, but also because the treatment in these two vol- 
umes is in harmony with modern trends in teaching method. 

Book One, intended for the middle primary grades, has for its central theme 
the process of growth, and every effort is made to utilize the child’s natural in- 
terest in his own growth as a basis for the development of understanding of 
health problems and of interest in health activities. Illustrations are drawn from 
the sphere of children’s everyday interests, and the objective “is not primarily 
information but the attainment of right attitudes and habits” (p. vii). 

Topics considered in this volume include growth in general, growth in height 
and weight, food, sunlight, outdoor air, sleep, habit formation, play, care of 
specific parts of the body, resistance to disease, avoidance of accidents, and men- 
tal growth. 

Book Two is more definitely informational than the first book but only to 
an extent necessary for “a knowledge of the structure and functioning of the 
body” (p. iii) and in harmony with the greater maturity of the pupils for whom 
the book was written, namely, pupils of the last two years of the elementary 
school. 

The facts of anatomy and physiology necessary for the type of understanding 
appropriate in a course in health or hygiene at this level are presented as “health 
foundations,” and the various topics with which hygiene needs to be concerned 
—posture, respiration, digestion, elimination, and so on—are treated as super- 
structures on this foundation. Again an effort is made to appeal to the pupil’s 
interest by making use of his experimental background and his present activi- 
ties, and again mental, as well as physical, health is considered. 

Both books include summaries and questions at the chapter ends to aid pupil 
and teacher in organizing the material. 

* Francis M. Walters, Practical Hygiene Series: Book One, Our Journey of Growth, 
pp. xii+252, $0.80; Book Two, Our Health Foundations, pp. viii+276, $0.88. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1931. 
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The concept of growth in Book One is perhaps not exploited to its greatest 
possibilities in that the author presents growth as having a definite ending. 
“Our maturity is the period of life that comes after growth is finished” (p. 11). 
This particular quotation has reference to physical growth, but, when mental 
growth is taken up, no effort is made to change or broaden this concept. It 
would seem that an opportunity to develop the point of view that growth can 
and should continue throughout life has here been overlooked. 

Included in the treatment in Book Two is an extremely important aspect of 
health education seldom properly taken care of, namely, health work in the 
school as a whole and in the community. ‘School and Home” sections are pro- 
vided at the ends of the chapters and include exercises and information of great 
value. The author expresses the hope that parents will read these sections and 
“co-operate with the school in the work of health betterment”’ (p. iv). 

MINNIE GIESECKE 


A series of nature readers.—The authors of a series of readers for the primary 
gradest have been successful in their efforts to prepare materials which will serve 
to introduce pupils to the objects and phenomena of nature through a series of 
reading and constructive activities. 

In general, the facts are presented in interesting stories and, when not in 
story form, by some other interesting approach which will appeal to children. 
These approaches include riddles and activities given under the heading of 
“Something To Do,” as well as a variety of games and exercises. The characters 
appearing in Book One are carried through the other books. 

City children may have little opportunity to observe natural phenomena or 
to carry out many of the activities suggested, but the children at the city 
borders and in the small towns and country districts will find these books in- 
teresting and worth while. 

The authors have been successful in making these books real outdoor nature 
readers. The books satisfy vocabulary standards and reading interests and, in 
the main, scientific truth. A question of the appropriateness of having the 
animals talk in a nature-fact reader might be raised. The value of some of the 
games is doubtful, for example, the “hidden-word game” in which the child is 
asked to see “‘eat,’’ “he,” and “the” in “breathe.” The story of ‘The Walking 
Bird” and “A Vegetable Game” are illustrations of some cleverly developed 
games with genuine appeal to children. 

The outstanding thing accomplished by these readers is to stimulate chil- 
dren’s observation of the environment roundabout them. 

ARTHUR DONDINEAU 
DIRECTOR OF INSTRUCTION 
DetrRoIT, MIcHIGAN 

t Paul Grey Edwards and James Woodward Sherman, The Nature Activity Read- 
ers: Book One, Outdoor Land, pp. x+132, $0.72; Book Two, The Outdoor Playhouse, 
pp. xiv+176, $0.76; Book Three, The Outdoor World, pp. xiv+270, $0.88. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1931. 
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Grade Seven), pp. 38, $0.20; Teacher’s Manual (Book Two—Grade Eight), 
pp. 32, $0.20. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1931. 

Ketty, Mary G. The American Colonies. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1932. Pp. 
viili+334. $1.00. 

Ketty, Mary G. The Old-World Beginnings of America. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1932. Pp. x +380. $1.00. 

KiILcuLLEN, MAE T. Materials and Methods of Geography Teaching. Chicago 
Heights, Illinois: Weber Costello Co., 1931. Pp. viii+218. 

PauL, Harry G., and MILLER, W. D. Language Goals: Third Grade, pp. xiv+ 
236; Fourth Grade, pp. xvi+220; Fifth Grade, pp. xii+218; Sixth Grade, 
pp. x+196; Seventh Grade, pp. xviii+276; Eighth Grade, pp. xx+334. 
Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan. 

Poutton, ErHet M. The Teaching of Biology: A Handbook for Teachers of 
Junior Classes. London, England: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1931. Pp. x+244. 

Rucc, Haroxtp. Changing Governments and Changing Cultures: The World’s 
March toward Democracy. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1932. Pp. xvi+7o02. 
$2.00. 

ScHOCKEL, B. H., Fry, MATTIE B., and Switzer, J. E. Pupils’ Help Books in 
Geography: Book Two, pp. 64; Book Three, pp. 72; Book Four, pp. 64. 
Chicago: American Book Co. 

STONE, JoHN C., and Mitts, Cirrrorp N. The Unit Mastery Arithmetic: 
Primary Book, pp. x+494, $0.80; Intermediate Book, pp. x+486, $0.84; 
Advanced Book, pp. viiit+-520, $0.88. Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 
1932. 

STUDEBAKER, J. W., FINDLEY, W. C., Kyicut, F. B., and Gray, Witt1am S. 
Number Stories, Book One. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1932. Pp. 
144. $0.60. 

TAYLOR, FRANCES LILIAN. Adventures in Fact and Fancy. Adventures in 
Storyland, Book Three. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1932. Pp. 304. $0.84. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


AsH, I. O. Ash Test on Tests and Measurements. Shepherdstown, West 
Virginia: Shepherd State Teachers College. 

Brown, Ciara M. An Evaluation of the Minnesota Rating Scale for Home 
Economics Teachers. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1931. $0.50. 

ENGELHARDT, N. L. Survey Field Book for the Analysis of a High School 
Building. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 

FELLows, JOHN Ernest. The Influence of Theme-Reading and Theme-Correc- 
tion on Eliminating Technical Errors in the Written Compositions of Ninth 
Grade Pupils. University of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. VII, No. 1. 
Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1932. Pp. 56. 

FLEAGLE, F, K.,and OTHERS. A Two-Year Course in Spanish with Suggestions 
for a Third Year. University of North Carolina Extension Bulletin, Vol. 
XI, No. 6. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University of North Carolina, 
1932. Pp. 36. $0.30. 

KeEtsEy, Jutta R. The Kelsey Standardized Tests of Musical Achievement. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: C. A. Gregory Co., 1931. 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bulletin No. 17, 1931—Bibliography on Education of the Negro Comprising 
Publications from January, 1928, to December, 1930. 

Bulletin No. 18, 1931—Certain State Programs for the Improvement of Rural 
School Instruction by Annie Reynolds. 

Bulletin No. 20, 1931—Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1928-1930: Vol. I, Chap. II, Elementary Education, by Bess Goody- 
koontz, Mary Dabney Davis, and Mina M. Langvick. 

Bulletin No. 20, 1931—Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1928-1930: Vol. I, Chap. III, Secondary Education, by Carl A. Jessen. 

Bulletin No. 20, 1931—Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1928-1930: Vol. I, Chap. IV, Industrial Education, by Maris M. Proffitt. 

Bulletin No. 20, 1931—Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1928-1930: Vol. I, Chap. XX, National Surveys of the Office of Educa- 
tion, by Walton C. John. 

Bulletin No. 22, 1931—Record of Current Educational Publications, July 1- 
September 30, 1931. 

Pamphlet No. 25, 1931—Helps for Schools in Celebrating the George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial in 1932 by Florence C. Fox. 

SANGREN, Paut V. Improvement of Reading through the Use of Tests. Western 
State Teachers College Bulletin, Vol. XX VII, No. 1. Kalamazoo, Michigan: 
Western State Teachers College, 1931. Pp. 208. 

Secondary-School Administration Abstracts and Directory. Bulletin No. 38 of 
the Department of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education 
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Association. Cicero, Illinois: Department of Secondary-School Principals of 
the National Education Association (H. V. Church, Executive Secretary), 
1931. Pp. 112. 

Special Methods on High-School Level. Review of Educational Research, Vol. 
II, No. 1. Washington: American Educational Research Association of the 
National Education Association, 1932. Pp. 94. 

STRAYER, GEORGE D., and ENGELHARDT, N. L. Score Card for Junior High 
School Buildings. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1931. 

Umstattp, J. G., and GRINNELL, J. E. Abstracts of Masters’ and Doctors’ 
Theses in Education, University of Minnesota: Educational Research Bul- 
letin No. 1, July 1, 1928, to July 1, 1929; Educational Research Bulletin 
No. 2, July 1, 1929, to July 1, 1930. Eta Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Minnesota. Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
Perine Book Company (1411 University Avenue, S.E.), 1931. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Britt, Atice C., and Yourz, May ParpEE. Your Child and His Parents: 
A Textbook for Child Study Groups. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1932. Pp. xii+340. $2.00. 

BuRNHAM, WILLIAM HH. The Wholesome Personality: A Contribution to Mental 
Hygiene. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1932. Pp. xxvi+714. $2.75. 

Dictionary of American Biography, Vols. VI-VII. Edited by Allen Johnson 


and Dumas Malone. Published under the auspices of the American Council 
of Learned Societies. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. 

Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. VIII. Edited by Dumas Malone. 
Published under the auspices of the American Council of Learned Societies. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 

Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vols. V-VI. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1931. 

Goutp, ADRIAN GorpDon, and Dvr, JosrpH A. Exercise and Its Physiology. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. xii+434. $3.00. 

Harper, HEBER REECE. What European and American Students Think on 
International Problems: A Comparative Study of the World-Mindedness 
of University Students. Studies of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, No. 12. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 
Pp. xiv+256. 





